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1—The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard 


“Dick” Sheppard, England's “most popular parson,” is entirely out of 
patience. After waiting in vain for fifteen years for some one in authority 
to take the lead in an effort to bring the church into conformity with the 
mind of Christ, the fire burning in his bones has become so hot that he could 
bear it no longer—and now he has spoken. Here are 237 pages of criticism, 
condemnation and constructive suggestion from a burning conscience. He 
holds that things must be changed now, that there are times when “he that 
believeth must make haste or be damned.” If ever a book pulsed with 
sincerity, this does. Nearly 100,000 copies have already been sold in England 

—probably 200,000 will soon be sold in this country. It is the book on the 
church for 1928. ($2.00) 


2—Religion and Social Justice 
By Sherwood Eddy 


This latest book of Mr. Eddy does not record what Sherwood Eddy has 
done in the world, but it is a record of what the world and Christ will do in 
a man who is open-hearted. Mr. Eddy was not always a social prophet—he 
tells in this volume how he became one. His desire to put Christ's way of 
life into industry, social life, international affairs, isclear and moving. ($1.50) 





Some Other Books That Are Marching Forward 


3—Christian Humanism 


By Russell H. Stafford 


Dr. Stafford, who has recently come to the Old South pulpit 
which Dr. George A. Gordon occupied for a generation, is spoken 
of by some of his fellows as “the most brilliant preacher of Boston.” 
In this new volume of sermons he does not simply preach—he is 
thinking his way through to an interpretation of religion that will 
meet the challenging need of this new-dawning age. Think 
through—with Russell H. Stafford. ($2.00) 


4—I Believe in God 


By A. Maude Royden 


The God Miss Royden believes in is the God of love, who 
works out his love into law: the God who urges man to seek to 
understand his law and to cooperate with it. Jesus perfectly 
realized this law of love in his dwn life, and so became God incar- 
nate. It was necessary to wait for a woman to write a book about 
God that the average laymen can understand. She does not like 
either long words or entangling theological theorizing. ($2.00) 
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January Recommendations 


The Church in the World 

By Dean W. R. Inge 

If you like smoothly flowing, somnolent 
writing, get some other book than this. Every 
page has a shock in it—the kind of shock that 
makes one take today's problems seriously. 


($2.00) 
Christ at the Round Table 


By E. Stanley Jones 

Thousands of ministers will buy this book 
and tell their congregations what the intel- 
lectuals of India think about Christianity. 
The material is here: round table discussions of 
Christianity by thoughtful Brahmans. ($1.50) 


The Outlawry of War 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 

You may not wholly agree with the author, 
but you cannot escape the world significance 
of the outlawry of war. Permanent peace is 
probably coming, and this book will aid in 
preparing the world for that new era. ($3.00) 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

For those who would renew their faith in 
the Gospel that had its beginnings in the little 
land by the Mediterranean, and for those who 
would travel in Palestine through the seeing 
interpretations of Dr. Fosdick. ($2.50) 


Jesus: A New Biography 

By Shirley J. Case. 

This book has provoked more discussion than 
any book about Jesus in many years. It 
presents Jesus from the point of view of his 
human backgrounds rather than as the builder 
of an intricate system of theology. ($3.00) 
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The New Reformation 
By Michael Pupin. 


If Professor Pupin were lecturing in your 
town, on science and religion, you would hear 
him, because of his testimony to his Christian 
faith. The work of the great scientists is 
shown to have helped toward a faith in God 
and his goodness. ($2.00) 


The Story of Philosophy 
By Will Durant 


The reports have just come in of the best 
sellers of 1927, and this book by Durant holds 
first place among non-fiction books—though it 
was published two years ago! It is not too 
late to purchase your copy. ($5.00) 


The Romance of Reality 

By Beverley L. Clarke. 

Science for the average reader. It accom. 
plishes the remarkable feat of giving a readable, 
up-to-date, and authoritative survey of the 
natural sciences in little more than 200 pages. 
Illustrated with portraits of the greatest 
scientists. ($2.25) 
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Chicago 





Does Civilization Need 
Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr ($2.00) 
The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth 
By H.N. Wieman ($2.50) 


Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt ($2.00) 
If I Had Only One Sermon to 
Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor. ($2.50) 
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EDITORIAL 


OPE BRIGHTENS that the big navy bill will 
have been trimmed to respectable proportions be- 
fore it comes to Mr. Coolidge for signature. Mr. 

Wilbur, to be sure, is still wandering about the country in- 
forming those who will sit through his speeches that the 
building proposals have 
no relation to the size or 
strength of any other 
navy, but are merely an 
attempt to get our sailor boys out of a lot of floating junk 
that is nothing better than a death-trap. But it has been 
a long time since anybody took Mr. Wilbur seriously, and it 
hardly needed the repetition of the President’s remarks 
about “no navy in the world, with one exception, ap- 
proaches ours and none surpasses it” to refute the secre- 
tary of the navy. A fate equally sad has come upon the 
bellicose admirals, who had such a dandy little war with 
Great Britain sizzling so merrily on the publicity griddle a 
week or so ago. Admiral Plunkett is now busily denying 
what the newspapers said he said—and telling of his plans 


America Will Not Surrender 
lo Her Admirals! 


to enter business sometime this month—-and Admiral 
Hughes has suddenly fallen almost as silent as Admiral 
Magruder. All of which traces to three things: Mr. Cool- 
idge’s rebuke; Mr. Borah’s announced intention to knock 
the stuffing out of the naval appropriation bill if it should 
come into the senate in its original form; and—most im- 
portant of all—the arousal of public opinion which prom- 
ised to deal vengefully with such congressmen as foisted 
any such warbreeding and tax-boosting insanity on the 
country. The question is not yet settled, of course. Mr. 
Coolidge has, characteristically, slapped the admirals’ wrists 
without taking away from them the three-quarters of a bil- 
lion building program that they were doing all their howl- 
ing about. And Mr. Borah has, characteristically, not fol- 
lowed up his roar of warning with any attempt to organize 
a solid campaign that should insure the votes to defeat the 
bill. And the public has, characteristically, taken it for 
granted that the preliminary growl of the voters would be 
enough, and has begun to go to sleep again. There are, in 
other words, a good many things that still need to be done 
to make a reasonable bill certain. But the chances are alto- 
gether in favor of defeat for the preposterous program that 
was introduced into congress. 


Interim Meeting of Federal 
Council Executive Committee 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the executive committee 


of the Federal council of churches held in Cleveland, 
O., January 23 and 24, was marked by a self-restraint and 
caution inevitable in view of the near approach of the 
quadrennial meeting of the council which takes place in 
Rochester, N. Y., next December. The major problems and 
issues with which this organization of American protes- 
tantism is increasingly confronted did not emerge, or if 
they did they were dispatched in routine or evasive action. 
There was a general feeling that the rapprochement of the 
churches has reached a stage where the very success of the 
federal council demands a broadening of its basis and an 
extension if not a transformation of its function if the needs 
and opportunities of the new day are to be adequately met. 
But these deeper questions, it was tacitly assumed, should 
be held in abeyance until the larger body representing some 
thirty denominations convenes in December. Less caution 
was manifest in the comity conference held on the two pre- 
ceding days, the significance of whose findings we discuss 
elsewhere in this issue. The federal council gathering ap- 
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proved these findings, with little if any discussion and 
therefore with but slight awareness of their implications. 
The usual resolutions on world peace were presented by 
its commission on international good will. It was felt by 
the body that these resolutions lacked the ring of deep con- 
viction and definite purpose, and they were unanimously re- 
committed to the business committee with instructions that 
they be rewritten. On being returned to the floor for action 
it was found that no substantial change had been made save 
to incorporate an endorsement of the Coolidge-Kellogg offer 
to negotiate a multilateral treaty renouncing war. But with 
the hour of final adjournment close at hand and the depar- 
ture of many delegates to their homes, it was deemed im- 
practicable to insist upon the carrying out of the previous 
instructions and the resolutions were passed without dis- 
cussion. The proposal for a Christendom-wide recognition 
of the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the ministry of 
Jesus, culminating at the anniversary of Pentecost, met with 
approval, and the administrative committee was instructed 
to collaborate with the various commissions in the prepara- 
tion of large plans by which this three-year period might be 
used to bring to the attention of the world the significance 
of Jesus in the spiritual and social life of modern civiliza- 


tion. 


Negro’s Political Status Again 
Comfortably Evaded 

ERHAPS the sharpest controversy of the entire session 

at Cleveland centered about the race question. The 
issue emerged indirectly in connection with a law enforce- 
ment resolution which referred specifically to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the constitution, along with the 
eighteenth. The discussion revealed a divided opinion on 
the legal question as to whether the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments were technically being violated in certain 
southern states. It was brought out that these amendments 
had been framed in such a fashion as to preclude federal 
action against the sort of methods restrictive of suffrage 
which obtain in certain sections of the south. The federal 
government was held to be powerless under the constitution 
to correct the injustices known to exist. Two courses only 
are open, it was argued, to those who would right the 
Negro’s political wrongs. One was to work for additional 
federal legislation, including probably a further amendment 
to the constitution; the other was for public opinion to 
direct its protest to the states themselves in which abuses 
obtain. Neither of these courses found favor with the 
delegates. When the resolution was returned from the busi- 
ness committee with specific mention of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments deleted and the words, “and all 
amendments,” added to the specific reference to the eigh- 
teenth amendment, the colored delegates yielded and joined 
in making its passage unanimous. From the standpoint of 
the technical constitutional question the formula reached 
was a happy solution of a delicate problem. It is increas- 
ingly clear that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments do 
not stand upon the same basis as that upon which the eigh- 
teenth rests. Congress has no power under these suffrage 
amendments, according to repeated supreme court deci- 
sions, to do a bit more than it has already done to secure 
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the enfranchisement of the Negro. To remedy this situa- 
tion, there must be a change in the law. But the eighteenth 
amendment gives congress power to enact all the law that 
is necessary to enforce the amendment’s intent, and the 
federal government is definitely responsible. Yet there was 
something profoundly pathetic in the sigh of relief with 
which these representatives of the churches of Christ ac- 
cepted yet another evasion of this crying issue. The race 
problem ought not be mixed up with the problem of en- 
forcing the eighteenth amendment, but the race problem 
cannot much longer be evaded by a church sensitive to the 
mind of Christ. 


After-Thoughts on the 
Smith Case 


O MUCH has been said about the precedents estab- 
lished in the senate’s final rejection of Mr. Frank L. 
Smith that that argument scarcely needs to be discussed 
further. There is, it must be admitted, danger in refusing 
to seat a man bearing proper credentials, lest at some future 
time rejection be based on arbitrary grounds of a kind 
calculated to defeat our ideals of popular government. We 
believe, however, that the senate was justified in chancing 
this danger in order to make more impressive and more 
salutary its refusal to grant admission to Mr. Smith. The 
case was too noxious to have permitted any latitude in deal- 
ing with it. Not once during the days when it was under 
argument did a single supporter of the Illinois applicant 
make the slightest attempt to justify the moral position 
which he occupied! Not a single argument was made in his 
behalf except on the purely technical basis of the right of a 
credential holder to go through the form of taking his seat, 
no matter how bad he might be! The strongest plea which 
Mr. Smith’s champions could make boiled down to this: 
You should at least let Mr. Smith in long enough to make 
it possible to say that you have actually kicked him out, and 
not just slammed the door in his face! Against all that 
stood the simple word of Senator Norris—the word that 
every man in the senate and every informed citizen in the 
country knew to be true: “This is not Mr. Smith trying to 
enter our door; this is Mr. Insull.” In view of the depths 
to which government at Washington sank following the 
inauguration of Mr. Harding—and investigation is still 
discovering new depths in that slough—the senate did what 
the dictates of American political morality demanded when 
it barred Mr. Smith. It is to be hoped that never again 
will a situation arise in this country in which a man can be 
so branded as unfit for public service, yet bear to the end 
the certification of the so-called church forces. 


M. Briand’s Distinction 
Is Untenable 


T IS TOO EARLY to assume, as many newspapers and 
periodicals are doing, that the correspondence between 
Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand on the renunciation of war has 
reached its end. It is Mr. Kellogg’s turn to write and he 
has an easy case to state. M. Briand’s last note called at- 
tention to the commitments of France under the league of 
nations to go to war against an aggressor nation, saying that 
therefore France could not sign a multilateral treaty re- 
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nouncing war as such, but only “aggressive war.” She would 
however, M. Briand persists, be willing to sign the two- 
power treaty originally offered to the United States con- 
demning and renouncing war, without qualification, as an 
instrument of policy between these two nations. It is now 
Mr. Kellogg’s turn to take his pen in hand and in his 
choieest diplomatic language show M. Briand that if he is 
able, in consideration of France’s league commitments, to 
sign a bilateral treaty “renouncing war,” he is equally able 
to sign a multilateral treaty with the same formula. And if 
he is unable, in consideration of France’s league commit- 
ments, to sign a multilateral treaty “renouncing war,” he is 
equally unable to sign the bilateral treaty with this formula. 
The Chicago Daily News seems to have been the first news- 
paper to perceive this point. In two editorials it deals with 
the whole matter in an enlightening fashion. Take first the 
bilateral treaty. Suppose a war between the United States 
and Japan. The latter is a member of the league and under 
the covenant may appeal for league support against the 
United States as the aggressor. Suppose France has signed 
a bilateral pact promising not to go to war with the United 
States—what becomes of her obligation as a member of 
the league? Yet M. Briand says that he is willing to sign 
just that sort of a bilateral treaty. Take the multilateral 
treaty. Under the league covenant and under Locarno 
France is obligated to go to war with Germany if the latter 
attacks Belgium. In order that this commitment may stand 
under the Kellogg multilateral treaty Belgium has only to 
sign that treaty. All the signatories then will have agreed 
not to go to war with Belgium. “If in spite of the agree- 
ment,” says the News, “an attack is made on Belgium by 
one of the signatories, that action constitutes a breach of the 
treaty and ipso facto France is released from its pledge and 
is enabled to fulfil its military engagements with Belgium.” 
We await Mr. Kellogg’s reply to M. Briand with much 
interest. 


What the Pope Thinks 
About Mexico 

HE EDITOR of the Catholic weekly, the Commonweal, 

suggests that American newspapers unite in a dis- 
passionate investigation to discover whether or not the 
Catholic church is suffering persecution in Mexico. Last 
summer, when the editor, Mr. Michael Williams, was going 
to Europe, he was asked to secure for a syndicate of papers 
an interview with the pope covering such matters as the 
candidacy of Governor Smith and the alleged immorality 
of the younger generation. After much effort he obtained 
from the papal secretary of state, Cardinal Gasparri, a 
statement which, if not exactly an interview with the pope, 
could be confidently accepted as representing his views. The 
statement did not deal with the topics suggested, but wholly 
with the situation of the Catholic church in Mexico, stating 
that “the holy see regards the present situation of Catholics 
in Mexico as the worst persecution ever known—explicitly 
declaring it worse than those suffered by the church under 
Nero, Domitian, Caligula, in this respect, namely, that while 
under the Roman emperors private, or secret, religious wor- 
ship in houses, cemeteries or catacombs was tolerated, in 
Mexico today priests are summarily slain (sometimes after 
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torture) and lay people are shot, imprisoned, fined, exiled 
and otherwise punished for participation—at times on the 
mere suspicion of participation—in private worship.” The 
reason that the secular world does not know the truth about 
Mexico, said the pope, is that the Mexican government 
controls the foreign journalists so completely and suppresses 
the news so successfully, that only the news that is smuggled 
out of the country by Catholics represents the actual facts, 
and that is discounted as “Catholic propaganda.” 


Inquiry Into Mexican 
Situation Proposed 


HE SYNDICATE refused to accept the article pre- 

pared by Mr. Williams, embodying this statement. It 
was published by the New York Times in its issue of Oc- 
tober 2, 1927, but provoked practically no comment except 
in the Catholic press. Perhaps the agency which refused to 
circulate the statement and the editors who failed to com- 
ment upon it were influenced by the thought that the vati- 
can statement did not show evidence of being based upon 
adequate knowledge of the facts. It certainly made no 
mention of some important things which every child ought 
to know. Unquestionably some priests have had very rough 
treatment in Mexico. The news agencies have not sup- 
pressed that fact. The question is whether the fault lies 
with the government for persecuting the innocent, or with 
the church and its priests for not remaining innocent of 
offenses which the government was bound to punish. One 
did not expect the pope to be able to answer that question 
with either exceptional knowledge of the facts or an un- 
biased judgment upon them. Therefore his statement may 
not have seemed to be an important contribution to the sub- 
ject. That was the way it impressed our editorial mind, 
and others may have been similarly affected. The sugges- 
tion which Mr. Williams now makes is of more importance 
than the pope’s interview. He proposes that a commission 
representing many American newspapers be sent to Mexico 
to learn the truth. “Why cannot agencies such as recently 
combined to send a commission of inquiry to Roumania to 
investigate the treatment of religious minorities, Jews, Cath- 
olics and other bodies, also investigate the much graver 
situation existing not in Europe but in America, at the very 
doors of the United States?” 


Both Facts and Causes 
Need Investigation 


UCH an inquiry should not embarrass diplomatic re- 

lations or offend the Mexican government. If any 
considerable number of people in Mexico thought that we 
were persecuting the Quakers or the I. W. W.’s or Cath- 
olics or the Baptists, and if they cared enough about it to 
send unofficial observers to learn the truth of the matter, 
would we be offended? If we were perfectly confident of 
our innocence we might laugh. If we were conscious of 
our guilt we might bluster. If we were aware that there 
were grounds for reasonable doubt but felt that we were, 
on the whole, justified in what we were doing, we would 
welcome the opportunity to let our critical neighbors know 
all the pertinent facts. We approve the Commonweal’s 
proposal, though we do not share its confidence that the 
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charges of persecution in Mexico can easily be proved true 
Fundamental differences of opinion as to the 
prerogatives of the church lead necessarily to differences 
of opinion as to the justification of certain attitudes of the 


or false. 


government toward the church and toward those representa- 
tives of the church who refuse to obey the civil law. Princi- 
ples as well as facts are involved in drawing a line between 
punishment and persecugion. But there is a line between 
them, and a commission of inquiry could contribute to a 
knowledge of the facts. 


Education 
At Yale 

F THE AUTHORITIES of New Haven and the news- 

paper proprietor of that city can possibly do it, at least 
nineteen of the present undergraduate body at Yale are to 
be treated to a real education. These nineteen students have 
been fined two dollars each for distributing pamphlets on 
the streets of the city. Here is what lies behind their arrest : 
The latest contract between the neckware makers of New 
York city and the union in that trade stipulates against 
“home work”—that root of the tenement sweat-shop. Of 
120 manufacturers concerned, 116 signed the contract. Two 
of the recalcitrant four firms moved their factories from 
New York to New Haven; shifted to the open shop basis; 
began to send out home work. The union thereupon in- 
augurated a typical campaign to organize these two New 
Haven factories. This was met by active opposition trom 
the police and the factory management, with complete news- 
paper silence. Even the presence of such a nationally known 
(and conservative ) Frank Morrison, 
of L., as speaker at a mass meeting 
drew not a line of attention in the local press. When three 


labor leader as Mr. 
secretary of the A. F. 


students who were distributing union literature were ar- 
rested, the episode was given display handling by several 
New York newspapers, but not a word in the press of New 
Haven. It seemed that there was no way by which the issues 
involved could be brought to the attention of the citizens of 
the city in which this meaningful industrial struggle was 
taking place. Consequently a group of Yale students pro- 
duced a pamphlet of their own, designed to give both sides 
of the difficulty, and nineteen of them were arrested for 
handing out copies. This pamphlet is about as dispassionate 
a document as could be imagined. If it has any animus it is 
directed against the newspapers which have attempted to 
keep the facts from their readers. The court, in assessing 
fines, sorrowed that the students had been “led into what 
the court would call too liberal an interpretation of liberty 
under the constitution of the United States.” It looks as 
though New Haven is the very place to get a liberal educa- 
tion. 


“This High and 
Holy Calling” 
HE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES HENRY DAR- 
LINGTON, of the Episcopal diocese of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, contributes to the North American Review 
an article on “The Joy of the Christian Ministry.” Bishop 
Darlington thirteen “joys,” which he thinks 
should, when all taken into account, make the ministerial 


specifies 
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calling attractive to a young man. Here are the thirteen, 
numbered in the order in which the bishop gives them: 1. 
The ministry is mentally stimulating ; the minister keeps up 
with secular knowledge as well as with religious events. 2. 
It is physically attractive ; pastoral calling means much fresh 
air, walking and driving a car. 3. It is spiritually helpful 
to the minister; building up the faith of others, he also 
builds up his own and so has few spiritual worries. 4. It 
is a prayerful life and therefore “his nerves are at rest.” 
5. It is independent ; “one can rise at any hour one pleases,” 
fix one’s own office hours, take days off ad libitum. 6. It is 
honored; he and his family are respected and deference is 
paid to his opinions on all sorts of subjects. 7. It is fairly 
well paid; minimum net salary about $3,000 in most (Epis- 
copal) dioceses. 8. It has permanence of tenure; clergy- 
men (Episcopal) need not fear losing their appointments 
9. “The clergy are exempt from 
being drafted for war.” Also they often get ten per cent 
discount on merchandise and they travel for half-fare on 
the railroads. 10. “They are so favored by the kindly at- 
tention of wealthy and leading parishioners that their child- 
ren enter the highest social life.” 11. They are often able to 
save money, especially when, “through the kindness of finan- 
cial leaders who are on their church boards,” they are let 
in on the ground floor on good investments. 12. The pen- 
sion fund (Episcopal) will soon insure a comfortable in- 
come in old age. 13. “The greatest joy of the ministry, 
however, has nothing to do with its financial compensations ; 
it is the fact that it is his life work to make bad men and 
women good.” As one reads this list of inducements, one 
cannot help wondering what sort of ministerial candidate 
it will Another Polycarp? Or Athanasius? Or 
Or Luther? Or Latimer? Or Wesley? Or 
Brooks? Would it have caused, the closing up of a carpenter 
shop in Nazareth? 


except for grave cause. 


attract. 
Francis ? 


‘Toward an Organic 


Protestantism 


ROM ITS BEGINNING protestantism has had what 

the schoolmen used to call a “nominai” existence only. 

It has never found for itself a body through which its 

spirit could function. Each protestant denomination has 
been an expression of the protestant spirit but none has been 
an adequate expression. In their mutual relations the rivalry 
and even hostility among the denominations, which obtained 
two generations ago, has gradually given way to a spirit of 
consideration for one another and even of mutual good will. 
Until very recent times the utmost expression of this more 
fraternal temper took the form of cooperation in certain 
common tasks such as social reform, revivalism and other 
activities which could be carried on without disturbing the 
settled modes of worship of the several groups, or limit in 
any degree the entire freedom of each denomination to ex- 
pand in whatever direction it might choose, practically as if 
it were itself the whole church of Christ. 
ism as such has never become self-conscious. 


But protestant- 
There is a 
Methodist consciousness, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, an Epis- 
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copalian consciousness, but no protestant consciousness. 
Each denomination is an organism, but protestantism is 
hardly more than a label. 

In the past two decades there have been signs of an awak- 
ening to the common possession of the treasures of the 
kingdom of God among the protestant communions. Begin- 
ning on the foreign mission field the reflex effects upon the 
home churches have been registered in the timid beginnings 
of a new policy in home missions. The denominations were 
willing to recognize the existence and the presence of one 
another, and in certain cautious ways to accept a mild de- 
gree of limitation on their methods of expansion due to the 
fact that other denominations did exist and were moved by 
expansive impulses similar to their own. The principle of 
courtesy, or comity, was recognized. For example, a de- 
nomination is already established in a certain community. 
Gradually it has come to be accepted among the better minds 
of all the churches that that denomination possesses certain 
rights, to violate or ignore which would be contrary to the 
spirit of Christ. 

More recently the principle of assigning a territory on the 
foreign or home mission field, or a new community in a 
large city to a specific denomination to occupy it and 
“church” it, has been recognized. Other denominations are 
The multiplication and location of 
protestant churches in many of our great cities, notably in 
the city of Chicago, is held in united control under the local 
federation of churches. 


pledged to keep out. 


This kind of self-restraint in cour- 
tesy to others has had an appreciable influence in bringing 
the churches to a sense that, in spite of their divisions, they 
were one and their cause was one. 

When a good thing like this is begun, even very timidly 
and tentatively, it is bound to grow. Proceeding on the 
principle of courtesy there soon develop situations and prob- 
lems for which that principle alone cannot provide the solu- 
tion. Then higher and more organic principles emerge and 
the separated groups find themselves drawn together in a 
larger fellowship which, as it becomes conscious of itself, 
tends inevitably to become organic. 

Something like this is happening in our American protes- 
tantism. This is evidenced by many signs, but probably the 
most formal and overt expression of it was the meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 20-22, of the first national 
church comity conference. The occasion of the conference 
was partly the fact that the home missions council is now 
becoming an organic part of the federal council of churches, 
and thus one more link is being forged in a federal protes- 
tantism. The home missions council has been in the past the 
clearing house of these questions of interdenominational 
comity. It was deemed desirable that a highly representa- 
tive body of delegates from the major denominations should 
sit together in an earnest effort to take stock of the present 
situation and to define if possible a broad policy for the 
tuture. 
| That protestantism is opening its eyes to the waste and 
inefficiency and moral scandal produced by the riotous in- 
dependence of its denominations was unmistakably implied 
in the proceedings and resolutions of this gathering. The 
churches must discipline themselves, it was repeatedly de- 
clared. There must be found and put in operation some 
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principle by which the churches will meet the country-wide 
situation not as so many denominations but as a united prot- 
estantism. The call was made not for more churches, but 
for better ones. “Protestantism is today,” said the confer- 
ence in its findings, “facing the question whether free 
churches in a free state can discipline themselves and de- 
velop a public mindedness which will temper the denomi- 
national consciousness and make of the churches a great, 
free, cooperative fellowship bent on bringing in the kingdom 
of God. If this is to come, machinery must be made the 
servant of the great religious objectives.” 

The conference recognized the integrity and rights of the 
local community in determining what and what kind of 
churches should be established in its borders. That the 
initiative of the community as such should qualify the de- 
nominational impulse for expansion was a new note in a 
church gathering. “We commend,” said the conference, 
“that rising tide of community spirit which is leading some 
rural communities to exercise discrimination in determin- 
ing the number and kind of religious agencies by which they 
shall be served.” ‘This commendation did not apply to rural 
communities alone, for the conference proposed that church 
planning commissions should take their places side by side 
with city planning commissions. Again we quote from the 
conference findings : 


The work of these organizations which are planning for a co- 
operative protestantism cannot succeed without accurate up-to- 
date knowledge of the religious conditions of our rapidly chang- 
ing American populations; we believe that they should equip 


themselves with fy 


{ fading agencies which like the air service 

‘ 

29% 
H 


tinuously surveying the country in advance 
We believe that the national home missions 
council could perfo:0 no greater service than to encourage a na- 
tional fact-finding acy which would cooperate with local forces 
in their common + i¢ct. 
national home m:;- ve 

regional federatic,. $id comity commissions to study their terri- 
tory and bring ths facts to the knowledge of the public. We 
believe that regis urch federations and comity commissions 


of the army shall }: 
of the main forces.: 


Furthermore, we would encourage the 
council to take the initiative in urging 


have the right to ypon the colleges on whose support they 
lollars for aid in securing the facts which 
The youth 


eges might find here a positive outlet for 


have spent millio) ‘+ o! 
are germane to +! orograms of human service. 
movement of the . 


their enthusiasm. . 


has been a demand for interdenomi- 
which should have the power to raise 
1 in the name of united protestantism 


For a long time, }}:c: 
national commiss}'-*, 
funds and expen¢ : 
in communities wi%r: 
right of way. The 
for the establishzy*n! 
for the encourager 


no protestant church can secure a 


:iference declared that the time is “ripe 
of interdenominational commissions 
‘it of protestant work in rural areas 
where no one den“ 
work. We belie: 
power to raise the wicney and should receive the support of 
the home mission. council and the backing of denomina- 
tional boards.” A-ain the federal council of churches was 
urged to undertal « ! 
five-year program of 


ation seems capable of carrying on the 
t these commissions should have the 


irough the home missions council a 
survey and adjustment for the pur- 
pose of better distr’ ution of protestant forces in the United 
States. In a subsequent meeting of the federal council of 
churches, this proposal was approved. 

Be one ever so skeptical as to resolutions passed at na- 
tional ecclesiastical assemblies, one cannot fail to take ac- 
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count of the new note which was dominant at this first 
comity conference. One had the feeling that the churches 
were becoming conscious of a larger fellowship than that of 
their own denominations, and that beyond the problem of 
self-expansion they were beginning to recognize the need of 
a true public mindedness. The need of comity commissions 
and the survey symbolize self-discipline and cooperative ad- 
vance. The old slogans are being displaced by slogans which 
reveal an emotional preference for a free church united in 
common tasks and willing to rejoice in a larger good than 
the success of any one denomination. “The same reasons 
which are causing business men to abandon the laissez faire 
principle in business are bidding religious men to abandon 
the laissez faire principle in ecclesiastical economy. We are 
advancing to a new era in which we will see free religious 
groups building not by competitive drift but by cooperative 
intention.” 


Whence Comes Bad 


Government? 


TUDENTS of popular government have long held that 
S the efficiency of public service decreases in direct 

proportion to the distance between the citizen and 
the public office. The primary, the referendum, the recall— 
all the reforms in political procedure of recent years have 
been based on a belief that the nearer each office can be 
brought to the individual citizen, the better will be the re- 
sulting government. A dispassionate study of actual condi- 
tions in many parts of the United States will show, how- 
ever, that the facts are exactly opposed to the theory. This 
is particularly true in urban centers, now assuming the 
balance of American political power. Undeniable as it is 
that there are occasional scandals in national government, it 
yet remains a fact that government becomes more efficient 
and more virtuous the farther away from the voter it gets. 
Despite Teapot Domes, American government is at its best 
in Washington, and at its worst in the ward and city in 
which the individual voter resides. It is local and not na- 
tional government which provides the discouraging facts 
that make so many shake their heads over the future of 
democracy. 

Chicago just now offers a striking illustration of this 
condition. The national government has just exercised its 
power to protect itself against a typical product of local 
Illinois politics—Mr. Frank L. Smith, elected senator with 
the aid of funds from the public utilities interests he was 
responsible for regulating. But the state government is 
sounding new depths of political degradation with each re- 
curring legislative session. And the administration of the 
city of Chicago and of Cook county—two almost coter- 
minous political units—has become a national scandal. The 
Chicago Tribune—anything but a reforming journal—has 
called this condition “a government of clowns with a super- 
government of crooks,” and has said that authority here 
“has no dignity, no self-respect, no effectiveness and no 
capability.” The Daily News, with a more lively sense of 
civic responsibility, says that “the city has been efficiently 
organized for the granting of protection to promoters of 
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commercialized vice provided tribute in prescribed sums is 
paid into the right hands.” The city has grown accustomed 
to photographs of elaborate banquets served in honor of 
notorious beer gangsters, and attended by judges, police 
officers, and other public officials. Two drunken killings 
followed in the wake of a single banquet held in honor of 
one judge last week. From day to day newspaper headlines 
are little more than listings of new shootings. 

Why do such conditions exist? Many citizens think that 
bad government in Chicago traces back to the mayor. It 
would be hard to maintain that the mayor is any pillar of 
civic righteousness. He is doing his best to make the city 
a laughing-stock. But he does not hold the key to the present 
scandalous conditions. He is, at the worst, only a com- 
plaisant though important cog in the bi-partisan political 
machine which is now at work to clean the pockets of the 
taxpayers and to provide a happy hunting ground for boot- 
leggers, gamblers, and other lords of the underworld. The 
key to the crime and political chicanery in Chicago is not 
in the office of the mayor, but in that of the state’s attorney. 
It is the failure of that office to function efficiently that lies 
at the bottom of the present scandalous situation. And the 
reason for bad government is nothing else than the readi- 
ness of large numbers of the “respectable” elements in the 
community to gloss over and inferentially approve the con- 
duct of this single office. ; 

Under the law, the state’s attorney of Cook county in 
Illinois has powers which go far beyond those held by any 
other official. He has, to begin with, a staff of 180 assistants, 
absorbing an appropriation in 1927 of $712,000—in itself a 
nucleus for a political clique. He has full powers to in- 
vestigate all public offices and bureaus; he is the attorney 
for every county office; he is the officer expected to deal 
with political irregularities such as vote frauds; he has 
power to investigate the school board, public contracts, vice 
conditions in the roadhouse area which now encircles the 
city, and he could make the war on organized crime as 
active and effective as it now is somnolent and ineffective. 
None of these things has the present state’s attorney done. 
The Tribune has declared without equivocation that vir- 
tually the only criminals with whom the law deals, under 
the present conduct of the state’s attorney’s office, are such 
as have not made any political connections. 

This state’s attorney, Mr. Robert E. Crowe, is the leader 
of the dominant Crowe-Barrett-Thompson combine within 
the local republican organization. He has also, in the im- 
portant matter of judicial elections, proved himself ready 
to team up with the democratic boss, Mr. George Brennan, 
in what is generally called the Crowe-Brennan combine. 
Accordingly, Mr. Crowe is credited by politicians with con- 
trol not only of his own office but also of the boards of 
assessors and of review—which handle all taxations—to- 
gether with a dominant interest in the sanitary district, the 
county board, the forest preserve, the county treasurer’s 
office, the sheriff’s office, the offices of clerks in superior and 
circuit courts, the mayor’s office, the police department, the 
city council, the city treasurer’s office, the city clerk’s office, 
the South park board, and the Lincoln park board, and with 
having final word in the nomination of judges for superior 
and circuit courts, and the selection of the chief justice of 
the criminal court and the jury commission. The result is ob- 
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vious to any impartial observer. City and county are, in the 
words of the Daily News, “wide open.” “The profits to the 
vice lords and their protectors,” says this newspaper, “are 
rolling in.” Charges are constantly being made by respon- 
sible citizens, some of them judges and others members of 
the legislature, that Mr. Crowe is protecting the worst of 
this crime in return for service rendered his political ma- 
chine. It will not be forgotten by most of Chicago’s citizens 
that no explanation has ever been given of the killing of 
an assistant on Mr. Crowe’s staff while this assistant was in 
the vicinity of notorious dives on the edges of the city, and 
in the company of notorious beer-gangsters, one of whom 
this same assistant state’s attorney had recently prosecuted 
for murder. 

Worse, in its meaning for the future of good govern- 
ment, is the flagrant corruption of the ballot. Chicago is 
fortunate in the possession of an honest county judge, 
Edmund K. Jarecki, who, with the help of a special state’s 
attorney whom he appointed at the solicitation of various 
civic bodies, is bringing to light the outrageous ways in which 
elections have been stolen in wards in which the power of 
Mr. Crowe and his intimates is especially great. Surely an 
honest ballot is the absolute foundation of good government, 
but Mr. Crowe has been constant in his opposition to Judge 
Jarecki’s investigation and punishment of past frauds. He 
actually secured the passage of a bill through the recent 
session of the Illinois legislature which makes it impossible 
for a judge in the future to appoint a special attorney, as 
Judge Jarecki has in this case, in order to secure prosecu- 
tions for ballot frauds when the regular state’s attorney 
refuses to act. 

So the story could be continued, almost endlessly. Its 
moral is obvious. Bad government in the city of Chicago 
goes back to this office of state’s attorney. Honest gov- 
ernment is impossible until there has been a housecleaning 
here. Yet in the face of these facts, the big business in- 
terests of the city are already giving evidence of their in- 
tention to support Mr. Crowe for re-election in the coming 
campaign. It is doubtful whether a single one of the news- 
papers which have spoken so plainly about the crime situa- 
tion will oppose him. A dinner recently given by the presi- 
dent of the American bar association, at which the principal 
address was made by the managing director of the Chicago 
crime commission, had for its purpose an attempt to deny 
that crime conditions in the city are bad, and inferentially 
thereby to give the guest of honor, Mr. Crowe, a clean bill 
of health. Only one voice was raised at this dinner to insist 
that some attention should be said to corrupt conditions 
which are notorious. Big business has made up its mind 
to continue Mr. Crowe in office, and begins its campaign 
by calling black white, and denouncing anybody with the 
temerity to disagree. 

Here is the ultimate source of bad government. Bad 
government does not come out of the underworld. It makes 
use of the underworld. It is no invention of crafty politi- 
cians. It makes use of crafty politicians. But bad govern- 
ment, in ten cases out of ten, traces back ultimately to busi- 
ness interests which prefer a political situation which can 
be “controlled” to an honest administration which may not 
prove so easily amenable. It is the respectable “front” that 
the unfaithful public officer can command—as Mr. Crowe 
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will apparently be able to command it in his coming cam- 
paign—that deceives the decent element in the electorate. 
So long as the recollection of favors received in the past, or 
the hope of favors to be received in the future, or the fear 
of reprisals can sandbag the business leaders of a com- 
munity into endorsing the boss of a political machine, that 
boss knows that the chance is slight that the voters will 
be able to see past this impressive endorsement of names to 
the actual record. 

But sometimes the voters refuse to be deceived by the 
endorsements of big business. In his recent biography of 
Boss Tweed, Mr. Dennis J. Lynch tells how, in 1870, when 
suspicions of that politician’s conduct first became general, 
Tweed was able to induce a committee of the leading busi- 
ness men of New York, headed by Mr. John Jacob Astor, 
to publish a statement in which they affirmed that they had 
examined all the accounts of the city and found them in 
perfect order. Within a year after this whitewash from 
big business, Tweed was under arrest for the grafting which 
Mr. Lynch estimates to have been at least $45,000,000! We 
have a suspicion that, in another way, fate is about due to 
overtake the state’s attorney of Cook county. We do not 
expect him to be connected with the grafting sort of bad 
government that Boss Tweed set up. But we do expect 
that, before very long, the indignant voters of Chicago will 
begin to see behind the camouflage erected in Mr. Crowe’s 
behalf by the big business interests of the city to his actual 
record in office. When they do, they will take swift and 
drastic action. 


Names 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
Tat: came a Knock at my door, and I sent a dam- 


sel to discern who was without. And she returned, 
saying, A man desireth speech with thee. 

And I said, Bid him enter. 

So he entered, and we bowed unto each other, and said 
our Salaams. And he said, I count myself happy to have 
found the Oasis where thou dwellest, and I have journeyed 
over the Sands that I might inquire of thee. Is thy name 
Safed the Sage? 

And I said, Was not that the name for which thou didst 
inquire, and they directed thee hither? 

And he said, it is about thy name I would speak. 

And I said, Go to it. 

And he said, I have looked through the City Directory 
and I find no other man named Safed. And I have sought 
in Who’s Who, and thou art the only man of that name I 
find. 

And I said, That is more trouble than I ever took about 
the matter. 

And he said, I have looked in the Encyclopedias of Biog- 
raphy, and I cannot learn that any other man ever lived 
who had the name of Safed. 

And I said, That fact saveth me some mix-up at the 
Laundry. 

And he said, But I discover that there is a City of that 
name, and that it is an Ancient and an Holy City, within 
the lands of Naphtali. Was that the place of thy birth? 
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And I said, Whether I was born there or not, I have 
been there and remember it, and that is more than some 
men can say who were born there. 

And he said, What meaneth the name Safed? 

And I said, There is given unto all men in Heaven and 
to some men on Earth a White Stone with a name whose 
meaning no man knoweth. What the name Safed meaneth 
unto me, I tell thee not. But of the City in Naphtali it 
meaneth White, Translucent, Clear; and it is the City set 
on an Hill whereof the Holy Gospels speak. Yea, and it is 
not far from the Hill named Safa, of which it is said that 
there Adam and Eve after a brief misunderstanding came 
together at the end of Two Hundred years, and lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

And he said, Is there any significance in that? 

And I said, There be some married people who might 
profitably get a kick out of that derivation. By this time, 
men and women ought to have more sense than Adam and 
Eve, and compose their Little Differences and live on the 
square like a true married pair, as my friend Rudyard Kip- 
ling hath si 

And he said, But I do not remember anything very Illus- 
trious about Naphtali. 

And I said, Of his son Naphtali the patriarch Jacob said, 
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Naphtali is an hind let loose; he giveth goodly words. 

And he said, Was it of thee he spake? 

And I said, Who knoweth? It is in the land of Naph- 
tali the people that walked in darkness see a great light. 
Of that light mine own may be one Twinkling Candle. | 
would speak words that are free as an hind let loose, goodly 
words, that hurt and heal, words that suggest deeper truths 
than I can utter, words whose sound I know, but whose 
profounder meanings are in the heart. 

And he said, Still thou dost not reveal unto me the mys- 
tery of thy name. 

And I said, The angel would not do that for Jacob. But 
the angel blessed Jacob, and let him depart. 

And he said, So bless me. 

And I said, May the blessing of a very poor and ignorant 
man, striving to be a very little wiser, a man of many weak- 
nesses and frailties, striving to be a little stronger and bet- 
ter, the blessing of a man whose achievements are so small 
they mock his ideals, but who is not yet discouraged, go 
with thee and abide evermore. 
Good God be with us both. 

And he bowed low, and departed. 

And as he went away, I said unto myself, It will be a 
sad day for me when people learn how little I really know. 


And may the blessing of the 


VERSE 


Our Blindness 


S pretty tales and gentle words of love 
May for a moment calm a fevered child 
Who, while his pitying mother bends above, 
Beats back her soothing hand with gestures wild, 
So now our world of poor misguided men, 
Distraught with blind and ceaseless war so long, 
Forgets its strife and listens once again 
To stories of the angels’ Christmas song ; 
A moment prattles of the dove of peace, 
Then back to war again, too blind to see 
Through man himself the woes of war must cease, 
We must at last our own redeemers be. 
lhe Master’s prayer of old we pray anew, 
“Father, forgive, they know not what they do!” 
Eunice Mircuett LEHMER. 


At the Lincoln Memorial 


| THINK he would have hated this white shrine, 
This pomp of marble gleaming in the sun, 

He whom a cabin sheltered from the cold, 

Who knew a cabin’s rest when day was done. 
And men who dwelt in cabins were his friends, 

In cabins and in little prairie towns, 


He was of them and they of him, and each 

So trusted other that when peril came 

And threatened all their fathers’ toil had wrought 
They gave to him the guiding of the State. 

And though he walked with princes still he knew 
He held his place securely in their hearts. 

What can the marble’s splendor mean to him? 


Strange how we litter all the earth with shrines, 
Dark shadowed chapels where no sunlight falls, 
For those who knew the sun, the touch of rain, 
The hope of sowing and the joy of reaping, 
And all the round of simple things in life— 
The saints and seers and prophets of the race, 
Who called to farther goals and led the way. 
We carve from dull dead stone their travesties, 
We cover them with incense and great praise— 
In any way to keep them from our hearts; 
In any way to keep from following after 
On that stern path that leads at last to peace! 
I think he would have hated this white shrine! 
WitiiaM E, Brooks. 


In Recompense 


CRAVE a sentient soul—in recompense 
] For weary, laden hands and crowded days— 
Alive to music of the world at work, 
The hum of streets, the song of glad highways; 


To whispering of ships across the sea, 
Fantasias on the softly throbbing air ; 

To nocturnes of the forest in the dusk— 
The melody and rhythm everywhere ; 


Roulades of mystic carriers of thought, 
To cadences all children’s feet rehearse ; 
Te Deum of the mountains, march of plains— 
The voice of God throughout his universe. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 
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What Salvation Can the Church 
Offer ‘Todayr 


By Rufus Jones 


HEN you discover a person’s basic conception of 
salvation you know fairly well the moral and spiri- 
tual height he has attained. There is no better ba- 

rometer scale of spiritual values. What is true of the indi- 
vidual on this point is in large measure true also of the 
church. Its spiritual level is clearly indicated and revealed 
by its interpretation of salvation. 

Salvation ‘has always been at the center of the Christian 
message. It has been in every generation an essential feature 
of the gospel—the “good news” to the world. Nor has it 
been confined to the message of Christianity. Every great 
religion which has held the loyalty and faith of large groups 
of men of many races through long periods of time has 
presented to its adherents a way of salvation. Salvation was 
the outstanding hope and aspiration in the Graeco-Roman 
world of the first century, and those who responded to the 
preaching of St. Paul in the Aegean cities, in Galatia and in 
Asia Minor were attracted in large measure by his fresh 
message of salvation. It occupies the central place in the 
religious interpretations of St. Augustine, Martin Luther 
and John Wesley. A Christianity that had nothing important 
to say about salvation for the world today would quickly 


die a natural death and disappear from off the earth. 





A CHANGING CONCEPTION 


In spite, however, of the prominent place that salvation 
has held in the life of the church through the ages, the 
conception of it, the message about it, has profoundly 
altered during the course of Christian history, and even 
when the words that have been used to express it have re- 
mained more or less the same, the meaning conveyed by 
them has often undergone a subtle inner transformation. 
The changes have usually been in large degree unconscious. 
They have been gradual adjustments to fundamental changes 
in world outlook. The nature of the universe that is ac- 
cepted, the prevailing estimate of man’s worth as a person, 
the dominant conception of government, the social and 
economic ideals of the time, all prove to be factors that 
deeply affect and silently shift the way of thinking of salva- 
tion, and the goal of life for multitudes of people. 

This point can be seen and verified in a most interesting 
way by studying the interpretation of salvation as given by 
St. Anselm in the eleventh century, by John Calvin in the 
sixteenth, by George Fox in the seventeenth and by Phil- 
lips Brooks in the nineteenth century. Each one of these 
great interpreters is absolutely loyal to the original message 
of salvation in the gospels and in St. Paul’s epistles and 
feels sure that he is giving his generation the primitive 
( hristion conception. And yet “salvation” is something dif- 
ferent in each interpretation. 

The church today finds itself in a world that is very 
different from the world of Anselm’s day, or Calvin’s, or 
George Fox’s, or even Phillips Brooks’. There will no 
doubt always be some churchmen of the scribal type who 


will insist that alterations in world outlook, changes in scien- 
tific conclusions, differences in psychological interpretations 
of man’s nature and new approaches to all problems of life 
and society, have nothing whatever to do with the central 
features of religion, which, to their mind, must remain 
everywhere and always the same. The sufficient answer 
to them is that historically it never has done so, and that it 
could not be a living religion if it did so. 


Each age must worship its own thought of God, 
More or less earthy, clarifying still 

With subsidence continuous, of the dregs; 

Nor saint nor sage could fix immutably 

The fluent image of the unstable Best, 

Still changing in their very hands that wrought. 


Our task is that of trying to discover what a living church 
in a world like ours today ought to mean by salvation if it 
proposes to be true to the Christ who is its Head. The most 
insistent point should be, I feel sure, that salvation must be 
interpreted today in terms of a vital process. We have 
spiritually outgrown forensic and legalistic conceptions and 
schemes of salvation. We cannot respond with faith and 
conviction to a plan of salvation which is expressed in the 
language of an external transaction after the manner either 
of an autocratic sovereign or of a judge in a law-court. 
There is not a glimmer of such an idea in Christ’s teaching. 
Nor can we stop, though we may very well begin, with con- 
ceptions of “payment of debt,” or ‘ 
or “release from consequences,” that is, punishment, because 
none of those things is, in any true sense, salvation. One 
would need to be saved over again after being saved only 
that far. 


‘satisfaction of justice,” 


NEW LEVEL OF PERSONALITY 


Clement of Alexandria at the close of the second cen- 
tury, before the legal and artificial Latin conceptions of re- 
ligion had come into vogue, interpreted salvation through 
Christ to mean complete spiritual health—a life in which 
all of man’s moral and spiritual capacities have been brought 
into normal function. God, Clement famous 
phrase, became in Christ like us in order that we might be- 
come like him. The goal of salvation for Clement is the 
attainment of what he loves to call “a harmonious life.” He 
means by it that the entire human self has undergone a new 
creation and has been reorganized and transformed through 
the vital work of Christ until the whole personal being has 
been won over to the practice of goodness which gradually 
becomes habitual, natural and normal. It is the type of at- 
tainment which Aristotle called “moral dexterity of the 
soul,” and which the psalmist called having “truth in the 
inward parts,” that is, wrought out into subconscious “sec- 


says in a 


ond nature” activity or tendency of life. “Doing good,” 
Clement says, “consists of the habit of doing good; not for 
glory, nor for reputation, nor for reward, either from men 
or from God—but to be like the Lord.” “The true athlete— 
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that is the saved man—is he who in the stadium of this fair 
world is crowned for the true victory over all his passions.” 
This foremost Christian at the close of the second century 
interprets salvation not in the light of escape, or of free- 
dom from consequences, or of satisfaction of justice, but 
in terms of a new creation, a new power of life, a new level 
of personality. It may be said in passing that it was here 
in Clement that Phillips Brooks fifty years ago got one of 
the main notes of his vital message. 


BEGINS WITH EXPERIENCE 


But the church has never canonized Clement, and his 
vital and dynamic message has run somewhat like a sub- 
merged stream far below the ecclesiasticism and legalistic 
systems of the historic church, as Pharpar and Abana run 
under the modern city of Damascus. A few have drawn 
water from his deep-flowing stream, but the main surface 
current of Christian thought has been different. If the 
church today is to revive the vital message of salvation and 
preach it with convicting power its ministers will need to be 
convinced that the original interpretation of salvation was in 
terms of life and experience of a new creation and the 
power of an endless life. That the original message was 
life and power can be positively proved. Clement was in 
this respect not an innovator; he was a faithful waterer of 
what the founders had planted. 

St. Paul always begins his interpretation of salvation with 
experience—his own experience—and not with a theological 
system. The tremendous fact for him is the power of God 
unto salvation, revealed in Christ. It has operated and is 
still operating in him, from grace to grace and from glory 
to glory. In his epistles he is always interpreting what has 
happened to him, what he himself has discovered, the fact 
that the life he now lives is on a new level, characterized by 
a new dynamic, penetrated with a new spirit and the result 
of a new creation—‘“the law, that is, the dominion, of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set me free from the do- 
minion of sin and death;” “God, who said, Let light shine 
out of darkness, hath shined into my heart to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 


MALIGNANT SIN 


When St. Paul sets himself to the task of interpreting 
the process of this salvation it is, as I see it, always a vital 
thing, never something scribal or forensic. He makes sin a 
more stupendous reality than we incline to do today, in fact 
one reason for the weakening of the grip of the message of 
salvation in our time is due to the modern blurring of the 
fact of sin. For St. Paul sin is a malignant disease, a domi- 
nating force, a natural tendency in us, which must be met 
and conquered by a greater power that dominates the will 
and eventually produces a new triumphant nature. His 
main problem is the attainment of a real righteousness, 
which will be recognized not only by men as righteousness 
but by God as well—a condition of life which he calls “the 


righteousness of God.” It cannot be gained by observing 
“the law,” that is, by conformity to any external system, 
however revered and sacred it may be, for such perform- 
ances do not reach down to the root of the trouble and 
change the fundamental nature of the man himself; they 
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do not break the power of sin in him or bring into operation 
any new energy of will. The spring, or motive, for such 
acts is still fear of consequences, which can never become 
a great constructive power of life. 

Mere forgiveness of sin by a fiat of God would not do 
either. God could not treat sin in that easy fashion as 
though it made no difference. Love itself, if it is to be any- 
thing more than a sentimental and mushy love, forbids that 
rose-water view of sin. The moral nature of the universe 
condemns it. In some adequate way the sinner must be 
brought to feel the tragic depth and moral significance of 
sin. He must, too, be made to hate it and revolt from it, 
and, more than that, he must have born within him a glow- 
ing passion for righteousness, goodness and holiness of life. 

St. Paul finds the dynamic of such a salvation, the oper- 
ative power of it, in the sacrificial love of God revealed 
through the cross of Christ. The cross reveals for him 
God in Christ suffering through our sin, taking on himself 
the pain and agony of it, bearing the tragic cost of sin, the 
suffering it entails for a tender loving heart. Here in the 
cross of Christ the suffering love of God breaks through 
into visibility. It speaks two things to the responsive be- 
holder—(1) the immeasurable love of God which St. Paul 
calls grace, and (2) the awful cost of that spilled ink which 
we call sin. 


THE DYNAMIC CROSS 


There is a picture of the crucifixion in one of the little 
churches of Italy which shows the nails of the crucifixion 
driven through the hands and feet of Christ and on through 
the beams into the hands and feet of God who is seen in 
the shadow behind the cross. It is of course pictorial and 
child-minded but it is the symbolic suggestion of a great 
reality. If God is really God, thén our salvation in a true 
sense is bound up with his uncalculating and unlimited 
love that suffers in our defeats and throbs with joy in our 
recovery and remaking. 

We know more emphatically than St. Paul did in the first 
century how conjunct are the individual and the social 
group to which the individual belongs. We see clearly that 
there are no sin-tight compartments, in which a person can 
carry on his sinning without splashing the ink of it and 
the suffering for it on others besides himself. But St. Paul 
saw more clearly than we usually do—and Christ saw it 
still more clearly—that God and man are “conjunct,” and 
that the cost of sin, the tragedy of it, runs perpendicularly 
as well as horizontally and involves vicarious suffering both 
ways. 

There is nothing artificial, forensic or legalistic in such 
a view. It springs out of the very tissue of life itself. If 
the church through its ministry could make the life and 
love of God real enough, sin would once more become to 
men’s consciousness the stupendous fact which it actually 
is in its upward and outward bearing, and salvation would 
once more be found in the dynamic of that immeasurable 
love which Christ has revealed. But nobody could stop, if 
he saw it all, with an external transaction; he would feel 
himself compelled to go the whole way on to the new cre- 
ation and the attainment of complete spiritual health and to 
the full functioning of all the capacities of the soul, which 
is salvation. 
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Protecting Life and Property in China 


By Robert E. Chandler 


HINA needs to put her house in order. This she is 
C attempting to do under difficulties immeasurable. 
Sut international questions there will not down. 
Protection of foreigners, for one. It matters to American 
citizens in China every day what protection there is tor 
them, how it is given, how it might be given. It matters 
to Chinese, too. There are plain facts in the situation and 
some accepted principles of international law, which this 
article will set forth. 

The policy of the United States government, repeatedly 
announced, is “the protection of American life and property 
in accordance with the treaties.” What is implied by the 
phrase’ “in accordance with the treaties’? The treaties 
have much to say of the duty of China in this matter. They 
do not describe the duty or practice of the United States. 
The measure of protection to be given by China to Ameri- 
cans is variously described as “special,” “full and entire,” 
“complete,” or “the fullest.” The first treaty between the 
United States and China (1844) reads: 


All citizens of the United States in China, peaceably attending 
to their affairs, being placed on a common footing of amity and 
good will with subjects of China, shall receive and enjoy for 
themselves, and everything appertaining to them, the special pro- 
tection of the local authorities of government, who shall defend 
them from all insult or injury of any sort on the part of the 
Chinese. 


That is to say, Chinese authorities shall provide protection 
and to the same degree as to Chinese subjects. 

How does it work? What happens in case of injury to 
life or property of American citizens in China? The United 
States government makes demands of the Chinese govern- 
ment for indemnity or compensation. After the Nanking 
incident of March 24, 1927, the United States, acting con- 
currently with Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy, de- 
manded : 


1. Adequate punishment of the commanders of the troops re- 
sponsible and of all persons found to be implicated; 

2. Apology in writing by the commander-in-chief of the na- 
tionalist army and an express written undertaking to refrain 
from all forms of violence and agitation against foreign lives 
and property ; 

3. Complete reparation 
damage done, 


for personal injuries and material 


and threatened that in case of failure to comply promptly 
with these terms the governments would take such measures 
as they considered appropriate. 

Is the international understanding reciprocal? Does the 
United States admit toward China a collective responsibility 
for damages done to Chinese in American territory? It 
does not. Where Chinese in the United States have suf- 
fered injury and have failed in local or state courts to se- 
cure redress, the United States congress has sometimes 
granted indemnity. 
grace.” 


3ut each such case was “an act of 
“The United States is under no obligation . . . 
whether by the express terms of its treaties with China or 
international law, to indemnify Chinese subjects.” This 
was expounded for the Chinese by our government in 1885. 


One wonders whether the United States policy of protec- 
tion in China is fixed, and who determines the specific pol- 
icy. The policy is not fixed by treaty nor by international 
law. It may be said to be fixed by long-standing practice as 
between China and the United States. The determining 
power obviously is one, that is, the department of state of 
the United States. In the application of the policy to spe- 
cific cases the diplomatic and consular officers have a meas- 
ure of discretion, subject to review by the state department. 

We next inquire about the broad term “diplomatic pro- 
tection.” This is described as “an extraordinary legal rem- 
edy open to citizens abroad, not open to natives.” If the 
rights of United States citizens—as measured not neces- 
sarily by the local, but by the international standard—have 
been violated, they may, after the vain exhaustion of local 
remedies, call for the diplomatic protection of their own gov- 
ernment. Diplomatic protection is thus something general 
and not dependent upon particular treaties. It may go with 
a citizen to foreign countries when there are no treaties at 
all. And diplomatic protection does not involve military 
protection by United States troops. Not necessarily. Armed 
force to protect life or property abroad is not a part of inter- 
national due process of law. 

The methods used in the exercise of diplomatic protec- 
tion range in variety as follows: 


AMICABLE METHODS 
Diplomacy. 
Good offices. 
Diplomatic interposition (pressure of claim by official repre- 
sentation). 
Mediation. 
NON-AMICABLE METHODS 


Withdrawal of diplomatic representative. 

Retorsion (i.e¢., retaliation in kind). 

Display of force. 

Use of armed force (non-belligerent interposition). 
Reprisals. 

War. 

What now are the duties and rights of government and 
citizens? It is commonly supposed that the United States 
government has a duty to exercise diplomatic protection. 
This is not the case. There is no legal obligation upon the 
government, although it may be argued that there is a moral 
obligation. The government has a right, a privilege, of re- 
sorting to diplomatic protection. The justification and ex- 
pediency of such employment is a matter for the govern- 
ment’s unrestricted discretion. 


NO RIGHT TO DEMAND PROTECTION 


Correspondingly an American citizen abroad has no legal 
right to demand the diplomatic protection of the United 
States government. If he did, the whole people of the 
United States would become insurers for the actions of all 
their citizens abroad. The citizen may ask for diplomatic 
protection. The officer of the government uses his discre- 
tion as to what he will do. 

Question frequently arises about the authority of Ameri- 
can consuls in times of disturbance. Their messages seem 
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like orders, and to disregard them seems to involve disloy- 
alty to the government. The advice of a consul is weighty, 
of course. But it is only advice. The principle is well 
established, and admitted in Washington, that American 
consuls “have no right or authority to decide when and to 
what places an American citizen may or may not go.” 

If Americans go into or remain in places of danger con- 
trary to the advice of consuls, fs the United States still “re- 
sponsible” for them? The responsibility to give diplomatic 
protection remains as before. This, as explained above, is 
purely a moral responsibility, not a legal duty. It may be 
said that the moral responsibility of the United States gov- 
ernment is materially diminished by such non-compliance. 
The consul or a military officer occasionally makes a dis- 
claimer of responsibility for any untoward consequences in 
case his advice should not be followed. 


ALIEN SAFETY 


We digress to ask what is the duty of a country such as 
China in the protection of aliens within her territory? No 
state is a guarantor for the safety of aliens. It is simply 
bound to provide administrative and judicial machinery, 
which would normally protect the alien in his rights. A 
treaty providing for special protection is not an insurance 
against all injury, but merely places aliens on an equality 
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with citizens in this respect. As a general rule, moreover, 
the responsibility of the state for a failure to protect an 
alien is measured by its actual ability to protect. 

A practical question is as to the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent military protection by the United States in China. For 
the ports where United States troops are stationed, and to 
some extent along the waters patroled by United States gun- 
boats, it is effective. But there are vast inland regions 
which cannot be reached by gunboats or troops. 
it is maintained that the presence of foreign military forces 
increases unfriendly feeling generally and augments the 
danger of foreign residents in China, far more than such 
force acts as a deterrent. 

In the long run the only thing that is effective for the 
protection of Americans is the good will of the Chinese. 

Americans in China are asking at this time for changes in 
the policy or practice of their government. There are two 
kinds of petition: Some American citizens ask for active 
military intervention by their government, separately or in 
conjunction with other powers, for the protection of life 
and property and trading rights. Other American citizens 
ask that only amicable methods of diplomatic protection be 
used ; that American military force be not used—specifically 
in the case of the many Americans who desire to live and 
do their work in China relying solely upon mutual good will. 


By some 


Why Europe’s Rural Churches Live 


By Warren H. Wilson 


T LAST I have seen the country church of Europe. As 
we steamed up Loch Foyle to land at Londonderry 
the first serious observation, after the delight of the 

green fields, was of an open country church away from 
towns among the fields; then another appeared down by the 
water where nothing but a landing gave it central position 
for the farms on the uplands beyond it. As we traveled on 
our last train for home three months later from Bremen to 
sremerhaven, the last serious observation was of a country 
church in a tiny German hamlet of five houses. All the short 
journeys of the intervening days in seven protestant coun- 
tries showed us churches standing in the open country or in 
small villages, always well kept, usually with manse or rec- 
tory near at hand. I wondered that no recent sociological 
pilgrim had been able to tell me this, and rejoiced that in the 
older countries in which the economic revolution has re- 
volved all the way around, the farmer still has a church of 
his own. 


AS IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE 


There are indeed exceptions. About Glastonbury the Vale 
Avalon seems to have its churches only in towns. But so 
are the farm houses in towns. In Scotland there are on view 
fewer open country churches than in England or Ireland. 
Few also in Denmark. But in these lands the churches have 
always been in the towns. It would seem that wherever the 
church of the open country was placed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth or Queen Anne, there stand open country churches 


today. Fewer indeed, and their number is being diminished, 
but as a type of church they stand the strain of agrarian de- 
pletion. The pastors are “respected like the lave.” The rea- 
son evident for this greater stability of the farmer’s church 
in the older countries, among our nearest of kin,is the equal- 
ization of pastors’ salaries. We often have discussion of the 
equalized salary in America, but among the free churches of 
Great Britain it is a reality. It has stood the test of eighty- 
six years in Scotland in the free church. It is stronger today 
than ever. The key to the survival of the country church— 
and of the downtown city church—in Britain is a superb ad- 
ministrative scheme by which the salary of every pastor is 
made the first concern of the whole denomination. 

This British method was conceived by Thomas Chalmers 
and the leaders of the Free church of Scotland in 1843. At 
that time they seceded from the Established church for rea- 
sons of principle, and they were followed by members of 
congregations in every small community, as well as every 
city of Scotland. They did thorough work in maintaining 
these small congregations, because they saw that the future 
of the Free church they were founding was dependent upon 
its being a national church with a representative congrega- 
tion in every community, large and small. They therefore 
raised a fund sufficient to pay to every minister in Scotland 
in the Free church £200 a year. They secured in every com- 
munity the erection of a church building and a manse. When 
I first heard of this system it had been in operation for fifty 
years, and at that time the payment to every minister of 
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every Free church in Scotland was $1,000. This was, at that 
time, a sufficient minimum salary for a minister in any part 
of Scotland. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCHES AND COUNTRY PASTORS 


The establishment supports the country pastor in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland and Denmark. This gives to An- 
glican, Presbyterian and Lutheran churches in these coun- 
tries a solid permanence. While American churches can 
never adopt this method, it is worthy of initial mention, be- 
cause it expresses the principle of national provision for the 
local pastor. It has also provided a standard which free 
churches have had to attain. The wonder one feels at their 
success in competing with the “ 


state churches” must not 
blind us to the debt they owe to the establishment. For the 
free churches have provided, by means of voluntary contri- 
bution, a fund out of which the pastor is maintained in the 
open country or small village—even among farmers who 
have to pay a tithe of their income to the competing “ 
church.” 

This central fund is best exhibited in the Presbyterian 
churches of Great Britain, though it has been adopted by the 
\nglicans in Ireland, where they are not established, and by 
other communions. The purpose of this fund in the United 
Free church of Scotland, as stated by Professor Lamont, its 
chairman, is “to sustain the country church among a de- 
pleted population, and the downtown church in the city 
among a congested population.” From the central fund in 
the Irish Presbyterian church is paid the first part of the 
salary of every settled pastor in the communion. To the fund 
is paid a required amount by every church so served. This 
is a business arrangement ; it is not “benevolences” ; and it is 
administered for the purpose of securing to every pastor 
placed over a church a minimum salary. It is carried on di- 
rectly between the headquarters’ treasurer and the congrega- 
tion. 


state 


EQUALIZATION OF SALARIES 


Thus, in the Irish Presbyterian church it is determined 
that every pastor shall have a salary of at least three hun- 
dred pounds. To each pastor there is paid by the central 
fund, in four quarterly checks each year, the sum of one 
hundred pounds. The congregation in its turn must pay 
quarterly to the fund a sum proportioned—in the Irish 
Presbyterian church—to the total stipend received by the 
pastor from fund and congregation. That is, if his total sal- 
ary, or stipend, is £400, his church must pay back as much 
as its pastor receives, and is asked to pay more. If the pas- 
tor’s salary is less than £400, the congregation must pay to 
the fund at least three-fifths of the amount received by its 
pastor. All pastors receive from the fund the same amount, 
whether their churches are rich or poor. After a church has 
met its dues to the fund, it can pay its pastor as much more 
as itis able. But if at the beginning of any quarter the fund 
office in Belfast has not received the quarterly check from 
the congregation, the next quarterly check to the pastor is 
held back. Thus the fund in certain respects administers it- 
self. There are variations of this administration among the 
British Presbyterian denominations. No other church has so 
stiff a rule as this of the Irish Presbyterian church, but in 
all of them the pastor’s salary is administered as a business 
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like banking, rather than, as in America, a benevolence like 
charity. 

In the United Free church of Scotland the amount to be 
paid to the fund is determined at the time of calling and in- 
stalling a new pastor, by conference between the pastor, the 
presbytery and the fund; and thereafter during that pastor- 
ate the congregation is expected, and is in fact required, to 
pay that amount yearly to the fund. In the English Presby- 
terian church the whole minimum salary is paid in, I believe, 
ninety-three per cent of the congregations, wholly from the 


fund. 
EFFECTS OF EQUALIZATION 


Now there are congregations which exempt themselves 
from this process. There are augmentation funds besides. 
There is in each church a home mission fund and a foreign 
mission fund. To these I cannot here refer because they are 
subsidiary. The central fund is the basis of church adminis- 
tration. It proclaims the conviction of these our older spirit- 
ual kindred, that the maintenance of the ministry is the 
chief concern of the church as a whole. The central fund 
arrays the whole denominations behind the salary of every 
settled pastor. 

The effects of this system are such as we in America, a 
country much wealthier, would crave for all our ministers of 
religion. First, the pastors are placed on a sufficient equality. 

Second, the pastor of every church has a feeling of secur- 
ity. In this I am convinced the pastors of wealthy churches 
in the towns and cities share as fully as do those in the 
weaker congregations. But it is evident that the pastor of a 
small weak church has immeasurable advantage by the as- 
surance of support from the communion as a whole. 

Third, the self-respect of the pastor is secured in the pay- 
ment to him of the same amount as is paid to the other men, 
of all grades of ability, of all eloquences and of all careers, 
in the same communion. In the Free church of Scotland in 
which this scheme had its beginnings in 1843, every pastor 
was until 1900 regularly receiving £200, and a manse. This 
secured to the pastor of a remote highland cove an adequate 
living. It was also the nucleus of the ampler salary of the 
most popular pastor in Edinburgh. For, of course, the fund 
has no interest in leveling salaries down. It levels up. And 
the church which has paid its dues to the fund may pay its 
pastor as much as it pleases. 


LONG PASTORATES 


Fourth, the system results in long pastorates in the case 
of the best men; indeed, it is a strong force at work to 
lengthen the pastorates of all ministers, especially in the 
churches in the country. 

Fifth, I am convinced that this administrative arrange- 
wient is a chief cause of the deeper reverence for divine 
truth among Britons, especially among the Scotch. It makes 
for the glory of God. Whereas in American churches the 
services of worship have a human atmosphere, the hymns 
express man’s states and man’s interests, the “announce- 
ments” deal with social service and benevolences, in the 
British churches there is song and prayer to God above all. 
A cause of this interest in the divine is to be found in the 
better organization of the human process. 

Contrast with this the condition of American churches in 
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the centers of cities, in the open country and in small towns. 
Outside of the older and richer farming sections of eastern 
states, the country churches are served by “preachers,” few 
of whom are installed, fewer still serve for so long as three 
years ; most of whom live in towns where they do not preach 
and serve a scattered random of congregations in none of 
which they live. Their lot takes them far on one Sunday, 
and near on another. Few of the congregations can be as- 
sembled in communities—so separated and unrelated are 
they. Ministers are secured by no power outside the congre- 
gations as to the receipt of the salary promised. The relia- 
bility of one church gives no assurance of even honesty in 
another congregation of the same faith. Consequently min- 
isters flee the country church. Even those with a passion for 
the country are obliged to give up and “seek a larger field” 
in a city. Their wives, realists as women are, cannot be per- 
suaded to live in the country. So that the ills of the farmer, 
vocal and angry at the present time, are never so great as 
are the lacks of his church. Farming is said to be depressed, 
but the churches among farmers, except those supported by 
and always excepting those in certain lim- 
ited areas—are prostrate. There are those who believe, after 
lifelong study of the subject, that “the open country church 
in America is doomed.” 





national subsidy 


CITY CHURCH PROBLEMS 


The downtown city church is in little better case. Charles 
Stelzle was eloquent during the first decade of this country 
in describing its decadence. He declared that in the section 
of New York city below Fourteenth street “while four hun- 
dred thousand people were moving in, fifty churches moved 
out.” The city of St. Louis is an example of an abandoned 
downtown section. On more than one Sunday morning I 
have sought a place in which to worship only to find that I 
must take a fast trolley and go for twenty minutes out of the 
center of town to find a church of my own sort. Recently 
that church has moved even farther away, leaving only a 
mission to be attended by the workingman or commercial 
traveler. The lack of administrative care of the downtown 
sections has caused bitter division of city church bodies, 
some attempting to prevent congregations enriched by the 
city’s growth from selling the land consecrated through 
many years of service to erect a showy temple in a suburb. 

In contrast with the British method our American denom- 
inations have loaded the burden of maintaining the ministry 
upon the home mission boards. These bodies were formed 
for extension, not for maintenance. They are agencies con- 
secrated to the sending of missionaries, not the maintenance 
of pastors of established churches. A missionary is a man 
called to a life of active compassion upon the needy. But 
monies given for the support of missionaries are, for lack of 
better administration, diverted to the necessary support in 
many instances of the pastors of churches which originally 
were contributors to the board. Many of our churches have 
received grants from boards for twenty—some for forty— 
some for fifty years; and no group of responsible Christian 
men, serving on a home mission committee, would deny 
them this subsidy, so worthy are they of the general sup- 
port of the church, and so necessary in the communities 
they serve. 

The worst effect of the dependence of “going churches” 
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upon the home mission boards is in the nature of the aid 
given. It is a “grant-in-aid,” a “benevolence,” a dole. The 
effect of it is to demean and so discourage the pastor of an 
“aided church.” A “benevolence” does not discourage a 
missionary. But it discourages a pastor. He desires to be 
equal, in status at least, to every other pastor. He is serving 
people who think themselves to be inferior to none. To him 
a “grant” is a discouragement. He shrinks from calling his 
country church a “mission” and resolves to stay only a short 
time in an “aided church.” So the country churches have few 
installed ministers. Their pastorates are short, their preach- 
ers have their minds upon another field. 


HOME MISSION AID 


It follows that “home mission aid” becomes in time, if it 
is prolonged, “a curse of country life,” as one agricultural 
educator has declared. Yet under our system of unequal 
salaries, every church is struggling with its own financial 
problem. It is the best we can do, and the home mission 
boards deserve credit for accepting this unwelcome burden. 
If it were not for their aid country churches would be closed 
which today minister to about a million farmers. Among 
these open country churches, moreover, competition is at the 
lowest point. 

Are the city churches better off? They are not. Each in- 
dependent of denominational obligation except for “volun- 
tary offerings,” they have their brief years of wealth, boast- 
ing, inflation. Their ministers too often make their own ca- 
reers in the brief day while “population is flowing in.”” Dom- 
inated in the later years by the “rich giver,” they are too 
sensitive to “real estate values” to plant themselves in a 
place and serve the people there: they are always open to the 
proposal to “move to a more strategic location.” Every large 
American city can give examples of-this tendency of the 
churches to follow the leadings of wealth. 

The cause of our American weakness is the theory of 
“self-support” of the congregation. This theory justifies the 
inequality of pastors’ salaries. It requires the weak congre- 
gation to pay its own bills, “with the help of a grant from 
the board” for a time. By the theory of self-support the 
“grant” is to be reduced year by year, therefore each year a 
conference concerning every grant must be held by experi- 
enced secretaries “to see if the church cannot advance to 
accord self-support.” These secretaries and superintendents 
are all paid larger salaries than pastors receive, so that 
American administration is by their number made costly, 
and the process which they administer is humiliating. Is it 
successful to the general attainment of self-support? It is 
not. The records of one home mission board show that “as 
great a population of the churches are dependent upon home 
mission support now as at every previous time in over one 
hundred years.” It is probable that other denominations have 
the same experience. If so, self-support is not a success. 


A DENOMINATIONAL WAGE 


The farmer is, as a class, in all countries economically dis- 
advantaged. His occupation is not an industry, as banking 
or railroading are industries. His rewards are measured not 
in terms of money alone, as in the industries which fill the 
cities. The income from labor and management is in all 
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communities the main source of church support. Farmers’ 
revenue from labor and management is comparatively small. 
It has not in any American agricultural state averaged in 
excess of one thousand dollars a year, for any period of five 
years in our history. Ministers cannot live nowadays on 
less than two thousand dollars a year. How can farmers 
receiving one thousand dollars pay a minister two thousand 
dollars, without national aid? That assistance ought to be 
paid to the minister as a professional wage, by his denomi- 
nation, not as a community income by those who suffer from 
temporary depression, or from the permanent depression of 
their whole occupation. 
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The above situation appears in all the countries of western 
Europe. Farmers are unable there as here to pay for the 
services of teachers, physicians and pastors. In the past there 
was a rural gentry whose incomes from large estates were 
adequate, but they are now suffering in some countries the 
legislative hostility of social reformers, which forces them 
out of the open country. Their lands are being divided 
among smaller holders, just as in America the small farm is 
displacing the large estate. Fortunately European churches 
have a national administration which protects the rural pas- 
tor, enables the rural church to survive where it is needed, 
and forces it to close up when it is no longer useful. 


BOOKS 


Not Humanistic Enough 


Humanistic Sermons. Edited by Curtis W. Reese. The Open 
Court Publishing Company, $2.50. 


HE HUMANISTIC movement, as set forth by the 
eighteen contributors to this volume of scholarly and 
enlightened sermons, must be characterized with refer- 
ence to its affirmations, its negations, and its omissions. Its 
affirmations will be found acceptable to most readers who have 
escaped from the bondage of dogmatism and the cruder forms 
of supernaturalism. Its denials sweep away some things which 
the majority of those who consider themselves pretty thoroughiy 
emancipated still consider necessary to the practical ongoing 
And its omissions seem, to me at least, to leave 
me rather serious gaps in a program designed to minister 
to the total needs of human nature as man endeavors to utilize 
the spiritual resources of the world for the enrichment of his 
own life and the upbuilding of an ideal society. 

It should be understood that “humanism,” for the authors 
ot this book, means a movement within the Unitarian church. 
“Modernism is a half-way house toward Unitarianism,” and 
Unitarianism when it is completed brings forth humanism. This 
humanism is Julian Huxley’s “Religion without Revelation.” 

The essential basis of the humanistic idea of religion is stated 
with persuasive cogency in this paragraph from the closing 
sermon of the volume, by Professor A. Eustice Haydon: “The 
shaping force of religions was this desire of human beings 
to live and to live in the fullest way. The fundamentals of re- 
ligion are not in ideas, nor in ceremonies or institutions or 
forms. The true fundamentals are those of human relation- 
ships in which men find joy or despair, happiness or sorrow, 
defeat or the thrill of victory, the expression of mind and will, 
the joy of creative work or bondage, the sense of futility ot 
the honor of service well done. The urge for satisfying human 
relationships is the shaping and controlling factor in the de- 
velopment of religions. This demand for full and joyous liv- 
ing breaks old shackles of idea or custom and broadens religion 
out into new exfoliations of thought and ideal.” 


of religion. 


This is a noble statement of the central principle that the raw 
material of religion is the stuff that is found in human nature 
and experience, not in something that is let down out of heaven, 
like Peter’s sheet full of clean and unclean beasts. The preach- 
ers of these eighteen sermons all endorse this central idea, and 
most of them give it eloquent and forceful expression. One 
welcomes these utterances which integrate religion with life, and 
point the way to “a better world of human life, not in Elysian 


Fields, or Walhalla, or the New Jerusalem, but here upon the 
good brown earth.” 

But in finding the roots of religion in the qualities of men 
as they are and in discovering that a better life here on the 
good brown earth is something not altogether to be despaired 
of, some of the writers seem to have become unduly confident 
that the things that are seen are the only things that count, if 
not the only things there are. It is truly a sublime discovery 
that “politics, education, the business and affairs of every day, 
the routine phenomena of life, are all experiences of the soul 
of man, and therefore phases of religion.” But it does not 
follow that in the religion of the future “there will be no gods, 
but one omnipresent, eternal energy informing and inspiring 
the whole creation. . . . There will be no churches, but just the 
community, with its sacred places of the common life. . . . There 
will be no Sundays, just the endeavor of the common life 
to make every day a holy day..... There will be no Bibles, 
just the assembled literature of all ages and peoples, the works 
of genius sanctified by usage. . . . There will be no prophets or 
saviors, no Messiah, Christ or Son of God, just the great and 
good among mankind, seekers after truth, heroes of justice 
and the right, champions of liberty. There will be no 
religions as we have them today, but just religion.” 

It is true that this is only the description of an ideal whose 
realization is far distant. Therefore it can scarcely be said 
that there is any glaring inconsistency in the fact that these 
statements that there will be no churches and no Sundays were 
all delivered in sermons preached on Sundays in churches. But 
so far as I can read the future, basing my own forecast upon 
human nature and not upon revelation, it appears that some 
of these factors which it is proposed to discard represent the 
necessary mechanism which man must continue to use if his re- 
ligion is not to evaporate into thin air. 

That the welfare of man and not the perpetuation of institutions 
is the end and aim of religion is most true. Jesus himself said 
that. Even the shorter catechism teaches that the chief end of 
man is not only “to glorify God” but also “to enjoy him for- 
ever.” There is therefore some orthodox historical background 
for the statement that the religious man must not fix his at- 
tention upon cosmic ends to the exclusion of the human situa- 
tion. But it is worth noting, in passing, that many of those who 
have been most devoted to the attainment of cosmic ends— 
such as the coming of the kingdom of God, even conceived in 
a transcendental form which the modern mind finds alien to 
its thinking—have been among the most effective agents in 
bettering the human situation. 

The omissions seem to me still more serious. I find no ade- 
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quate recognition of the needed reinforcement of the individual 
by the collective faith and effort of the community. That is 
one thing, perhaps the chief thing, that the church is for. And 
there is such a thing as sin. These humanistic preachers seem 
never to have heard of it. It is not simply that they do not 
call it by that name, for there are plenty of synonyms more 
modern and more specific; but the experience for which it 
stands has no such place in their description of the “human 
that it has in life. Naturally, 
then, there is little or nothing said about salvation, either in 
the old any other except the gradual 
emergence of better conduct. But things do not always happen 


situation” as most of us know 
fashioned sense or in 


gradually in the moral life. Whatever one’s theology may be, 
one can scarcely fail to realize that there are crises at which 
something happens, forks in the road where one turns this 
way or that, revealing insights and notable impulsions to better 
living. To smooth out the whole process to one of gradual 
amelioration by infinitesimal increments of wisdom and virtue 
is to paint a picture of life at variance with what most of us 
know it to be. There is also the factor of art in life and in 
religion, an influence not susceptible of easy rationalization but 
potent in a high degree. There is an emotional quality, I do 
not mind calling it a mystical element, in experience, which 
deserves fuller recognition. 

The affirmations of this point of view, then, I find refreshing 
and for the most part justifiable. Its negations rob it of some 
Its silences 
This type of 


elements which religion can ill afford to spare. 
betoken an attitude too exclusively intellectualistic. 
humanism needs to be humanized some more by introducing 
into it a more adequate recognition of some other factors of 
human nature and experience. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


Humanistic in quite a different sense from the humanism 
which frankly repudiates the concept of revelation and makes 
religion strictly a human product, are the eleven sermons con- 
tained in THe New Curistian Epic, by Albert W. Palmer 
(Pilgrim Press, $1.50). They are liberal, warm and vital, all 
throbbing with concern for human welfare, and presenting God 
as a God who is more solicitous for the good of men than for 
his own glory and Christ as more interested in man than in 
institutions. This is the humanism of the twelfth and twenty- 
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fifth chapters of Matthew, and of many other sayings of Jesus 
which shocked the Pharisees of his day, and the translation of 
which into modern terms disturbs the complacency of the 
traditionalists of this. 


I have always wanted to own a “quaint and curious volume 
of forgotten lore;”’ and now I have one which meets my notions 
exactly, except that it should be printed in black-letter and 
bound in oaken boards. It is THe Cutt or SANTIAGO, by James 
S. Stone (Longmans, $6.00). The lore centers in St. James of 
Santiago, who began life as the apostle James the Less, and in 
the course of the centuries became the patron saint of Spain. 
There is some history of a highly romantic sort, much legend 
and accumulation of myth, and a vast quantity of traditions, 
miraculous and other. As to the traditions: “Some people find 
no difficulty in believing them; others can by no means give 
them credit. No wise man will argue either way. There may 
be, and in these pages it is assumed there is, some truth under- 
lying them, even though it is such as only the poet can imagine.” 
This generous mood is the proper approach for a “sympathetic 
study” of such a collection of delectable fables, and the author's 
occasional gentle ironies reveal his own intelligent attitude to- 
ward them without breaking the promise of this introduction. 
It is a large and enjoyable volume filled with some of the most 
incredible and least important material in the world, but not 
the least interesting. 

Speaking of saints, Sidney Dark’s St. THomaAs oF CANTER- 
BpuRY (Macmillan, $2.25) is a volume in an excellent series on 
great English churchmen, of which this author is the general 
editor. Here we have not legend but sober history—somber 
even, with the tragic gloom of Becket’s murder. As between 
Thomas and the king whose careless word led to the assassina- 
tion at the high altar of Canterbury, Mr. Dark is pro-Thomas, 
as almost everyone is. As between the church and the nation, in 
the struggle of which this episode forms a dramatic incident, he 
is pro-church. His view of the reformation as “almost an un- 
qualified calamity” casts its shadow back over his interpreta- 
tion of the issue between Henry II and his primate more than 
three centuries before the birth of Luther. It is a brilliant 
piece of historical writing, and largely an apologetic for the 
church’s opposition to the secular power and the nationalistic 
aspirations of the twelfth century. 

W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Is Science? 
Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Professor Holmes’s article, “Has Evolution Betrayed 
Science?” suffers from the failure to distinguish between science 
and philosophy. “Creative evolution” is a philosophic theory, 
not a new science. If Professor Holmes wishes to attack the 
philosophic theory that physics and chemistry give a complete 
explanation of life with all its highest values, strength to his 
arm! But he utters so many half-truths and untruths about “old 
science” that it annoys. Three examples out of many: 

1. The distinction between pure and applied science is not well 
taken; nor is the statement true that “inventions will go on as 
merrily after pure science has perished as they did before it was 
invented” (and presumably would have gone as merrily had 
there been no science in the past). The whole of modern elec- 
trical development, including power, the automobile, etc., rests 
back on the work of pure science in the field of electricity and 
magnetism in the early part of the nineteenth century. A simi- 
lar case holds true in medicine. Note Pasteur. 


2. “Science never really did possess certainty.” Logically, no. 
But on any common understanding of words this is a verbal 
quibble. If some of us could be as sure that back of this world 
there is a loving Father as we are of the law of gravitation or of 
the fact of evolution, we should be relieved. Professor Holmes 
feels the same either for himself or for others, for he wants a 
science which “provides a world of goodness, beauty, and re- 
ligion.” 

3. “The old science has lost its prophetic power.” So? When 
the next total eclipse comes off, parties will go to the other side 
of the earth, if necessary, set up their instruments and begin ob- 
servations on the second predicted. It is “possible,” as Sidgwick 
suggested, that the moon (or the sun) “may suddenly acquire 
free will” and wander off on its own; but even Professor Holmes 
would consider an astronomer a fool who would change his plans 
on that contingency. 

The work of science, “the old science,’ if you please, from the 
middle of the fifteenth century has been one of the most mar- 
velous products of the human spirit, more successful in its field 
than government, education, or religion in theirs. Vide the chaos 
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today in all of them! That it does not offer a complete expla- 
nation of life is no detraction from its solid achievements in its 
own sphere. As one surveys it today it hardly looks like “wreck- 
age”! 


Delaware, O. Lewis G. WESTGATE. 


Cheap Talk 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial “Where Money Fails” sounds the right note. 
It is a timely warning. In our money mad day men are swept off 
of their feet when monetary considerations are supreme. Authors 
whose contributions have enriched the store of true knowledge have 
not been of the grasping variety. They have been willing to think 
clearly, deeply, sympathetically, and give the results of research and 
study not merely for the sake of shekels but for the good of the 
Foundations with the pull of popular names and 
commissions with large endowments by the award of extravagant 


common mass. 
prizes for brief essays certainly “bring into contumely the bodies 
which take that method.” 
uces cheap talk. 

Dallas, Tex. 


Money talks but sometimes it only pro- 


Q. T. Cooper. 


“It May Be” 


Enrror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I heartily commend your editorial on “Prohibition Is 
More Than a Methodist Family Affair.” I think it was an un- 


fortunate extension of the good bishop’s “ordaining mandate.” 


But we Methodists are often placed in unfortunate positions by 
the enthusiasm of some bishop who feels authorized to commit 


1 


the whole church to some policy or program on which there is 


a wide diversity of opinion. However, we are not very much 
stirred by the incident. 


| 
ak 


It may be that what a bishop says or 
es is not taken as seriously by the church which has them as 
by a church which does not have them. 


Detroit, Mich. Joun Dystant 


It Had Already Been Done 


iro THe CuristiAn Century: 


SIR: 


I 


Four years ago in Pasadena, Neighborhood church was 
d on the same plan as the Walpole, Mass., union of which you 
account in your January 26 issue, under the heading “Now 
It Can Be Done.” Here a Congregational and a Unitarian church, 
both in prosperous condition, one the oldest, the other the youngest 
hurch in the city, surrendered their separate identity, formed a new 
corporation with new name, new constitution, and new statement 
of faith, almost exactly like that of Walpole; but unlike Walpole 
thi both the 
Unitarian denominations, and divides its 


missionary and benevolent gifts equally between the two. 


s church retains affiliation with, and membership in, 


Congregational and the 


Since the union many families have joined the membership from 
otl 


er denominations, especially from the Methodists and Episco- 


Contributors to This Issue 


Rturvus Jones, professor of philosophy, Haverford college. 
\uthor, “Studies in Mystical Religion,” “The Inner 
Life,” “Religious Foundations,” “The Church's Debt to | 


Heretics.” This is the second article in the series on | 
“The Church in Our Time” appearing in The Christian 


Century during 1928. 

Rosert E. CHANDLER, assistant secretary of the American 
board of commissioners for foreign missions. This au- 
thoritative statement was prepared in consultation with 
Professor Borchard, the widely known authority on in- 
ternational law, of Yale university. 


Warren H. Witson, in charge of rural church work for 
the Presbyterian church; author, “The Farmers’ 
Church,” etc. 
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palians. No one uniting with this church is asked to surrender his 
denominational preference and there is nothing in the constitution 
or by-laws to prevent this church at some future time affiliating 
with other denominations, contributing to their work, or calling a 
minister from any one of them. 

It happens, entirely by chance, that the present president of the 
church is an Episcopalian, as is also the president of the women’s 
guild and the president of the men’s club. The superintendent of 
the Sunday school is a Unitarian, assistant superintendent a Meth- 
odist, and superintendents of the junior and beginners departments 
both Congregationalists. We have ceased to think in denominational 
terms and we have no denominational groups acting or contributing 
independently. We do not oppose denominations—we forget them. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, one of the church trustees, was largely 
responsible for the broad basis on which this new church was built. 
It has had a remarkable growth. 


Pasadena, Calif. Braprorp Leavitt. 


More About Nullification 


Eprtor THe Curistian CeENnTuRY: 

SIR: In view of the chronic entry of the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments to the constitution of the United States when the 
18th amendment is under discussion, may I request you to print 
what Dr. Charles K. Burdick, head of the law department of 
Cornell university, has to say in his work, “The Law of the 
American Constitution,” on pages 42, 43 under the caption, 
“Amending the Constitution.” 

“Tt was also debated after the civil war, whether in the article 
dealing with amendments to the constitution, three-fourths of 
the states meant three-fourths of those which had not seceded 
and were at that time participating in the national government, 
and whether those which had seceded and were not yet rein- 
stated in a participation of the national government, might be 
counted in determining whether an amendment had been ratified. 
The 13th amendment was in fact ratified when the number of 
states ratifying had reached three-fourths of the whole number 
of states, and in the number of states ratifying were counted a 
number of the states which had seceded and which were not yet par- 
ticipating in the federal government (italics mine). Furthermore, 
the adoption of the 14th and 15th amendments was procured by re- 
quiring ratification by states which had seceded as a condition prece 
dent to their being allowed representation in congress.” 

Under these circumstances, booze protagonists will have a 
Were 
Al Smith’s congressional aids threatened with loss of their seats 


difficult time dragging in the three slavery amendments. 


in congress, or Senator Wagner told that he could never repre- 
sent New York in the United States the 18th 
amendment was ratified? No power on earth could compel me 
to respect any amendment placed in the constitution by the 
means adopted in the case of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments. 

Sut Slayton, et al, 
twaddle about “the boys in France” and the 18th amendment? 
Let them look at the sovereign state of Ohio. I had a cocktail 
with my old friend, Jimmie McGlade, saloonkeeper of Cleve- 
land, in his saloon at the corner of east 9th and Chestnut, at five 
minutes to noon, May 31, 1918. Jim said, “John, if you want 
another drink you will have to order it now, as I will close my 
place in five minutes.” ?” said I. 


senate unless 


suppose Spafford, raise their specious 


“What's the grand idea, Jim? 
He replied, “Last November (1917) the saloons of Ohio were 
voted out of business by a small majority, 23,000, when the drys 
knew our boys were in France.” 
skunks,” or words to that effect. Well, the boys came home 
and another vote was taken in 1919, and the majority against 
booze rose to 49,000. Then the pesky 19th amendment was 
placed in the constitution, and the wets hollered, “The women 
will show ye.” The women did, and the dry majority rose to 
123,000. Then when Harding was elected there was a straight- 
out vote, “Volstead or no Volstead,” and Volstead carried by 
close on 200,000. A fine argument these birds have by using 
“Wait until the boys come home.” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To which I answered, “The 


Joun McF. Howre, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. F. W. Norwood Refuses 
Montreal Call 

On receiving the cable inviting him to 
assume the pastorate of the American 
church in Montreal, Rev. F. W. Nor- 
wood, of the City Temple, London, cabled 
his reply, “Impossible.” Later he re- 
ceived a formal invitation by letter, stat- 
ing that it was proposed to unite three 
churches of the city and establish one 
strong central church to the pastorate 
of which they wished to call him, but Dr. 
Norwood again replied with a no. “No 
man less than I,” he said, “wishes to 
change his location.” 


United Evangelism in 
Boston 

In the Brighton-Allston district of Bos- 
ton a concerted movement has been ini- 
tiated for a union evangelistic crusade. 
Several churches are cooperating and Rev. 
George W. Anderson has been chosen to 
serve as evangelist. A tabernacle will be 
erected to take care of the services which 
will be inaugurated Feb. 21. Under the 
leadership of Rev. A. B. Tyler, of the All- 
ston Methodist church, the Brighton-All- 
ston district, with its 100,000 people, will 
be divided into 12 sections for intensive 
work. 


Notable Preachers at 
Disarmament Meeting 

Rev. Dick Sheppard, Dr. J. D. Jones, 
Sir Josiah Stamp and Rev. Bede Jarrett, 
are to be the speakers, with the bishop of 
Winchester presiding, at a religious dem- 
onstration of all denominations to be held 
at Albert hall, London, Feb. 27. The 
purpose of the meeting is to rally the 
churches to the support of the move- 
ment toward international disarmament 
started by the league of nations union. 


“Elmer Gantry” Appears in 
German Translation 

Lewis's “Elmer Gantry” has just ap- 
peared in German, and it is severely criti- 
cized by Die Christliche Welt. The critic 
regrets that such a novel should be so 
widely circulated in Germany, since Ger- 
man readers “will be likely to regard the 
book as an authentic picture of American 
religious life.” 


Congregationalists to Stress 
Devotional Living During Lent 
Congregationalists of this country are 
preparing for Lent and Easter with the 
following aims chiefly stressed: First, en- 
richment of personal devotional life; 
second, training of young people in reli- 
gious ideals; third, membership recruiting. 
About 30,000 new members have been re- 
ceived annually by the Congregational 
churches at Easter time during the past 
ten years. 


Judge Lindsay and Rabbi 
Wise Debate Marriage 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Ex-judge 
Ben B. Lindsey came to grips on the ques- 
tion of companionate marriage in a debate 
at Carnegie hall, New York, Jan. 28. Rabbi 
Wise called companionate marriage a mar- 
riage “without sportsmanship,” and averred 
that it would make of the union between 
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a man and a woman “a sex shopping ex- 
pedition” and of the adventure of marriage 
“a reckless excursion along the primrose 
path of sex dalliance.” “I do not hold an 


intransigeant position about divorce,” said 
Dr. Wise, “for I am a Jew, but I do not 
believe that a reversible certificate handed 
to people at marriage, containing a mar- 


British Table Talk 


London, January 16. 


“Ye have not spoken of me the thing that 
is right as my servant Job hath.” 


Then spake the God of Love: “Let trum- 
pets sound 
A welcome to this rebel: far more blest 
The King by such insurgent souls un- 
crowned 
Than by a myriad courtiers confessed!” 


iw WAS a grey and comfortless after- 
noon when, amid the great and wise 
of our nation, Thomas Hardy was buried 
in the abbey. The pallbearers were the 
prime minister and Mr. MacDonald; Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir James 
Thomas Barrie, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
Hardy Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, and Mr. John Gals- 
worthy; the master of Magdalene col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the pro-provost of 
Queen's college, Oxford. It is fitting 
that he should be so honored. But there 
are many who think it more seemly that 
he should be linked in memory with the 
Wessex, which he loved, and made to live 
and to be articulate forever in his books. 
His heart is buried at Stinford near his 
home, and he will always be at once an 
immortal among the people of our race, 
and the man of Dorset, who lived and 
died among his own people. Hardy re- 
ceived burial according to the rites of 
the Christian church. He was himself 
agnostic, or an “impercipient,” in his at- 
titude to Christian doctrine, but he be- 
lieved in mercy and pity and love, and his 
doubts were not of such things, but 
whether they had anything to correspond 
to them in the eternal heart of all things. 
He longed that it might be so. His own 
most beautiful poem tells the story of his 
heart: 


“I am like a gazer who should mark 
An inland company 

Standing upfingered, with ‘Hark! Hark! 
The glorious distant sea!’ 

And feel, ‘Alas, ’tis but yon dark 
And wind-swept pine to me!’ 


“Yet I would bear my shortcomings 
With meet tranquility, 

But for the charge that blessed things 
I'd liefer have unbe. 

O, doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully!” 


Enough. As yet disquiet clings 
About us. Rest shall be.” 


It has been truly said of him that he was 
not a pessimist, but a tragic writer, who 
knew “the sad science of renunciation.” 
At such a time we go to Sir Edmund 
Gosse, one of Hardy’s peers in the realm 
of literature, for the last word: “On a 
solemn occasion in 1784 Gerard Hamilton 
wrote: ‘Samuel Johnson is dead. Let us 


go to the next best: there is nobody.’ We 
should do a grave injustice to several 
younger veterans of genius if we declared 
that nobody can take the place of Thomas 
Hardy, since one or other of them will 
presently slip into preeminence. But, for 
the moment, there is no visible head to 
the profession of letters in this country. 
The throne is vacant, and literature is 
gravely bereaved.” 
+ 2&2 

Malines, Rome, Lambeth, 
Westminster 

The bishops at Lambeth have prepared 
their amended measure for the revision 
of the prayer book. This will be submitted 
in due course to the church assembly, and 
if it is approved to parliament. Meanwhile 
the venerable Lord Halifax has issued his 
notes upon the conversations, which he and 
others had with the late Cardinal Mercier 
upon the problem of reunion with Rome. 
Lord Halifax was busy upon this quest 
fifty years ago; he has had many rebuffs 
from Rome, but though old and blind 
now, he perseveres with a passionate fer- 
vor. His notes will not help the cause of 
the Anglo-catholics at the present hour. 
The Anglicans at Malines, though they 
disowned the monarchy of the bishop of 
Rome, and maintained that his doctrinal 
authority is not separate from that of the 
episcopate, and can only be exercised in 
conformity with the traditions and teach- 
ings of the whole church of Christ, con- 
ceded that a visible headship of the church 
might be implied in the commission be- 
stowed by our Lord upon St. Peter, and 
might even be found to be essential for the 
accomplishment of a reunited Christen- 
dom. Anything more unrelated to the 
spiritual life of the present age than such 
a position it is hard to imagine! But the 
pope will have none of such refinements of 
interpretation; those who have seceded, 
can come back and welcome, but only on 
the terms of submission! The Malines 
conversations have a curiously unreal air 
in the light of the latest papal utterance. 
But whether the publication this week of 
the official report of these conversations 
will help to allay the suspicions of the 
house of commons is most doubtful. It is 
not of the archbishop that the protestants 
are thinking with profound distrust, but of 
the school which is represented by the 
Malines group who are facing Romeward 
at least in their sympathies. But Lord 
Halifax, their leader, says, “Drop the 
bill!” It is a perplexing situation, not 
made any easier by the firm declaration 
of the archbiship of Wales that he is 
against the revision as generally looking 
towards the Latin church. 

7 * 7 

Mr. F. Herbert Stead 

W. T. Stead all the world knew as the 
pioneer of modern journalism in this coun- 

(Continued on next Page) 
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riage certificate on one side and a divorce 
decree on the other, is a method of initiat- 
ing men and women upon the marriage 
journey or adventure.” Judge Lindsey 
averred that it was “conventional and cus- 
tomary” for cultivated people to refrain 
from having children for reasons of health, 
economics, and so on. He contended that 
church marriages which remain childless 
should be called companionate marriages, 





BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 


try—a crusader in many good and some 
doubtful causes. His brother, Mr. Her- 
bert Stead, who died last week was not 
so widely known, but he too did a great 
life-work. With a fine scholarship at his 
command he became a Congregational 
minister; after some years of pastoral 
work he founded Browning hall in Wal- 
worth, and from that place as a center he 
worked with untiring devotion for many 
public causes. More than any other man 
he won old age pensions for the poor. 
Through all his life he stood for the su- 
premacy of spiritual factors in public life; 
in a wonderful way he brought out all that 
was deepest in the faith of his labor 
friends; he had a strong and proved 
faith in prayer. In many years he earned 
his bread by journalistic work, being as- 
sistant to his brother in the editing of the 
Review of Reviews. Our Congregational 
churches have been rich in all manner of 
service; it is their proud boast that they 
call into exercise many varied gifts; cer- 
tainly, though Herbert Stead never re- 
ceived and indeed never sought official 
recognition, he was one of whom our 
churches were justly proud, a man who 
gave himself to applied religion without 
losing the religion. 
. =e 

Sir Gordon Guggisberg on the 
American Negro 

Sir Gordon on his return from America 
gave an interview to a colleague of mine. 
He declared that the twelve million Ne- 
groes in the United States were one of 
her most important and valuable assets— 
as good Americans as the white people. 
He spoke most highly of the Negro edu- 
cational institutions in the south. By the 
invitation of the Phelps Stokes fund Sir 
Gordon visited these colleges and studied 
at first hand their problems. The Phelps 
Stokes fund which has done so much for 
Negro education did well to invite this 
true friend of the African peoples. “In 
Atlanta, Chicago, and Harlem,” he said, 
“I was entertained by leading colored citi- 
zens representing every rank and profes- 
sion . . . and I found that the general 
feeling among them was that they did not 
demand social equality but did demand 
equality of opportunity.” Education in the 
last thirty years, he declared, had made 
more progress among the Negroes than 
among any other race. He found few 
carried away by the appeals of Marcus 
Garvey. Dr. Du Bois often seemed to 
him too bitter in his writings, and ill- 
informed upon modern British adminis- 
tration in Africa. “The first and most 
Satisfactory thing I have learned from my 
experiences,” he said, “is that my belief in 
the potentiality of the African is com- 
pletely confirmed. Africa must learn a les- 
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and that a divorce should be available 
when both parties mutually desire it, pro- 
viding the marriage is still childless, i. e., 
companionate. That divorce, he continued, 
“should be without the fraud, perjury, sub- 
terfuge or collusion that is a part of the 
process now openly tolerated by the courts 
in the cases of 90 per cent. of all divorces.” 


Half-million Gift for 
Washington Cathedral 

Announcement is made of a gift from 
an anonymous donor of $500,000 for the 
Washington cathedral of the Episcopal 
church. The gift provides for the building 
and endowment of a chapel to be known 
as the chapel of St. Mary, with a seating 
capacity of 400. Portions of this chapel 
are already complete. 


U. S. Baptists Gain 
20,000 in Year 

According to the Baptist, the Baptist 
constituency in the United States shows a 
gain of about 20,000 over 1926. This gain, 
states the reporter, “is lamentably small 
when we consider that our numerical 
strength is eight million. In the Northern 
Baptist convention there was a gain of 
18,300; in the Southern Baptist convention 
the gain was 60,000; but in the Negro con- 
ventions, according to the best figures 
obtainable, there was a loss of 60,000, their 
number being 3,253,369 as against 3,310,- 
969 reported last year.” We quote further: 
“This great Baptist constituency of nearly 
8,500,000 members reports 325,386 bap- 
tisms last year—nearly 30,000 less than the 
year before; has 43,687 ministers—5,000 
less than last year; 54,926 churches—2,300 
less than last year; and 2,123 associations 
as against 2,168 last year. Why the re- 
duced figures? While new associations are 
constantly being formed, there are many 
coalitions of two or more bodies into one 
organization. With the employment of the 
automobile, distances do not seem so great, 
and remote places become easier of access. 





son from places like Tuskegee and es- 
pecially must understand the necessity of 
the taking of schools into the country and 
keeping in close touch with the com- 
munity. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

The first comments upon the Presi- 
dent’s speech at Havana are before me. 
His words are taken as general in their 
drift without any very clear relation to 
the present situation, either in Latin 
America or in Europe. Some writers draw 
a contrast between the columns from 
Havana and the news from Nicaragua. 

. It will be a disappointment to Mon- 
treal that Dr. Norwood has declined the 
invitation to the American Presbyterian 
church, but Dr. Norwood is needed in this 
country, and we are glad that we are 
still to have him in the City Temple. . . . 
It is rumored that we are to have a re- 
turn to the one penny post which was 
abandoned in time of war; the change 
would be immensely popular, and might 
coat some budget pills which will be hard 
to swallow. ... Labor won at Northamp- 
ton. The liberals came out a poor third. 
This result means a seat lost to the Bald- 
win government. 
Epwarp S8ILLITO. 
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their services and uniting with nearby 
churches of ‘like faith and order,’ transfer- 
ring their properties to the custody of their 
respective state conventions. One element 
which has contributed to the decrease in 
churches and ordained ministers, accord- 
ing to the statement of Dr. E. P. Alldredge 
of Nashville, Tenn., secretary of statistics 
and survey of the Southern Baptist con- 
vention, has been the summary dropping 
of a large number of churches which have 
failed to make reports for several years.” 


Julius Rosenwald Wins Award 
For Racial Work 

Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, has been 
awarded a gold medal by the Harmon 
foundation of New York for “distinctive 
work in race relations.” The medal was 
given for Mr. Rosenwald’s financial aid to 
organizations providing better facilities 
for Negro children. 
Bishop W. T. Manning an 
Inveterate Optimist 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
churchwomen’s league for patriotic serv- 
ice, in New York city, Bishop W. T. Man- 
ning took occasion to reply to the recently 
issued papal encyclical on church unity. 
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As bishop of New York and as a member 
of the continuation committee of the world 
conference, his words were received with 
interest. In his remarks, Bishop Manning 
said he hoped no one would feel in any 
way discouraged or doubtful as to its prog- 
ress by any pronouncements that have 
been made. “Nothing can stop or retard 
this movement. It is taking place and 
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nothing can stop it. I doubt if anybody 
seriously wants to stop it.” The bishop 
referred to the designation, the “bridge 
church,” applied at the Lausanne confer- 
ence to the Episcopal communion because 
of the position of the Anglican church, 
sympathetic toward both the Roman Cath- 
olic and the protestant positions, and ex- 
pressed his hope that his communion 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, January 26. 

T" THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL gives 
but small satisfaction to protestants 
generally where such an uncompromising 
attitude is expected of the papacy, it must 
bring dismay to those Anglo-catholic dis- 
ciples who hang upon every 

The Papal papal word for some faint sign 
Encyclical of friendly recognition. There 
will be the usual condemners 

and appraisers loyally bent on upholding 
their shibboleths. In the alembic of in- 
ternational thought, however, the twen- 
tieth century will meet this medieval chal- 
lenge with due regard for the amenities 
and the realities of democratic communi- 
ties. Of the Roman Catholic apologists 
who appreciate this modern world’s weari- 
ness with the fiction of outworn ideas, 
none is more alert and alive to a public 
front that conceals the unwelcome facts of 
papal claims than are the Newman club spir- 
itual directors, who know that their constitu- 
ency lives in an atmosphere not as docile 
to ex-cathedra utterances as the faithful 
should be. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note the comment of Father Cornelius 
Clifford, Newman club lecturer at Colum- 
bia, on “The Papacy and Modern Men.” 
“IT have known for some weeks that this 
encyclical was to be issued,” he said, “and, 
in the light of what I know about it, I 
think the summarized reports as published 
in the newspapers are not quite fair to the 
Holy Father, who had in mind a group of 
Anglo-catholics, who have friends possibly 
also in this country, headed by Lord Hali- 
fax. He wanted to bring those men face 
to face with several dogmatic facts they 
seem to have lost sight of. I think this 
English group is not representative of 
Anglo-catholic opinion in America.” The 
reported clause in this encyclical forbid- 
ding Roman Catholic clergymen or lay 
representatives cooperating with other 
sects, even in works of charity, was inter- 
preted by Father Clifford as “probably a 
reference to the work of certain priests in 
France and Belgium and has no reference 
to our work in this country.” “I would sit 
on the platform tomorrow with Bishop 
Manning at a charitable enterprise,” he 
added. “There will be a great deal of non- 
sense talked about this matter in the next 
two or three months, and I must admit 


that some of it will come from Catholics.” 
. “a « 


Two Million Needed 
For Dry Education 

Speaking before the New York union 
ministerial association the other day, Dr. 
Ernest H. Cherrington, head of the new 
department of education, publicity and re- 
search of the anti-saloon league, made 
these affirmations: That congress could 
repeal the Volstead act and states the en- 
forcement acts, which would render the 
constitutional amendment impotent. State 


laws for public school instruction on the 
evils of beverage alcohol have been neg- 
lected in the past few years and must be 
enforced. Prohibition enemies, by public- 
ity of various kinds, seek to undermine the 
prohibition morale of the oncoming gener- 
ation, which makes imperative a $2,000,000 
fund for prohibition educational publicity. 
Prohibition is in full harmony with eco- 
nomic law and meets this supreme test: 
“whether prohibition is the proper policy 
for this high-powered, high-speed age or 
whether beverage alcohol can be safely 
permitted in any except a slow and low 
civilization.” 

* * * 
The Church 
Temperance Society 

The Episcopal church doesn’t exactly 

know what it ought to do with its Church 
Temperance,society. It has held an hon- 
ored life for many years as a protest 
against the evils of liquor traffic, but has 
never been militantly concerned over per- 
sonal preferences in cne’s drinks. In these 
days, however, it has curried favor with 
the anti-amendment group and found con- 
genial supporters there and has perhaps 
raised its voice too loudly on the “wet” 
side for the comfort of the church con- 
science. Within its own board serious dif- 
ferences have continually arisen with the 
superintendent’s policy and publicity and 
it is said by John A. Danielson, upon his 
resignation from the executive committee, 
that prominent clergymen of the board of 
directors never attend a meeting and that 
the society is disowned by the high offi- 
cials of the Episcopal church. All of which 
may prompt many questions as to the 
proper procedure for such puzzled parsons. 

* * * 
What Clergy Fees 
Amount To 

The wealth of New York city churches 

is always a matter of innocent and curious 
speculation. The conjecture as to clergy 
fees for sacramental services is one of 
commendable restraint but nevertheless of 
interest. We are permitted to think upon 
these things, however, when Dr. Roelf H. 
Brooks, rector of the fashionable St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal church, turned over to 
the parish endowment fund at Christmas 
time $1,618.73, received as fees during the 
first fourteen months of his rectorship. 
With the exception of wedding fees for 
the clergy, the fee system is discouraged 
in the Episcopal church by frequent pro- 
test or embarrassed acquiescence. In many 
instances, of course, the fee comes from 
outsiders who seek a temporary ministra- 
tion and provides an expressive return of 
thanks. But the personal aspect of its re- 
ceipt creates an undignified situation for a 
relationship that ought not to be so con- 
fused. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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would more and more realize its oppor- 
tunity. It was stated, after the meeting, 
that Cardinal Hayes had declined to com- 
ment on Bishop Manning's statement, a 
copy of which had been shown him. 


Dr. Jefferson Refuses 
Increase in Salary 

The Boston Transcript reports that the 
trustees of Broadway tabernacle, New 
York, recently voted to raise the salary of 
their pastor, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, from 
$10,000 to $12,500, but Dr. Jefferson re- 
fused to accept the increase, considering 
his present salary sufficient. 


Zion City Leader Gives World 
Only Seven Years More 

That the world has only seven years 
more to make ready for judgment, is the 
opinion expressed by Wilbur Glenn Vol- 
iva, general overseer at Zion City, IIL, as 
he took ship for a trip to Europe a few 
days ago—his first real vacation in 30 
years. It is hoped that a good rest will 
bring this leader out of the slough of pes- 
simism into which the present state of 
humanity has landed him. Malfeasance in 
office and general immorality will, in the 
next seven years, complete their work, Mr. 
Voliva avers, “and the rest will be 
oblivion.” 


Program of Youngstown Session of 
Disciples Congress 

Features of the program of the session 
of the Disciples congress to be held at 
Central Christian church, Youngstown, O., 
are the address by the president, Rev. W. 
FP. Rothenburger, on “The Conflict be- 
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tween Dogmatism and Progress’; ad- 
dresses by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison 
on “Our Unfinished War” and “Proposed 
Roads to Peace”; and an address by Dr. 
Peter Ainslie on “Problems and Trends in 
Christian Unity”; also addresses and re- 
ports by Alva W. Taylor, Orvis F. Jordan, 
Guy W. Sarvis, and others. 


Methodist Social Union 
Has Annual Meeting 

At the annual banquet of the New York 
Methodist social union, held at Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, Jan. 31, the guests of 
honor were Bishop and Mrs. Luther B. 
Wilson. Addresses were made by Rt. Rev. 
Ernest M. Stires and Dr. John R. Mott. 


Dr. Burris Jenkins Finds 
People Like Poetry 

Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, of Linwood 
Christian church, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been giving talks on the poets at the 
Wednesday evening church dinners, using 
Lindsay, Poe, Lanier, Riley and Whitman 
as his first subjects, and he reports that 
the dining room will hardly hold the 
people. 


St. George’s Rector Says Organic 
Church Union Is Impossible 
Speaking for the united press a few days 


ago, Rev. Karl Reiland, rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal church, New York, 
declared that “organic reunion of the 


churches is not only unwise but impossi- 
ble.” “The only thing essential to Chris- 
tian unity,” he went on, “is for the various 
branches of the church to recognize each 
other, their ministers, their worship and 
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concede a mutual validity.” He said he 
could not fail to respect the “sincerities 
responsible for the Malines conference, the 
Lausanne Pan-Christian conference of 
faith and order and the recent papal pro- 
nouncement.” Nevertheless, he added, 
“orthodox religion is nervous and dis- 
trustful about modernism, hence the ac- 
tivity of Anglo-catholicism and fundamen- 
talism in their quest for certainty, author- 
ity and unity.” The only unity worth hav- 
ing, he commented, “is spiritual and it 
may come by way of getting together for 
some thrilling enterprise like the aboli- 
tion of war, where we can forget our dif- 
ferences and aim at a more self-respecting 
destiny.” 


Prof. J. Y. Simpson Will 
Lecture at Yale 

Prof. J. Y. Simpson, of the chair of nat- 
ural science in New college, Edinburgh, 
has been offered and has accepted the 
Terry lectureship for 1929 at Yale univer- 
sity in the philosophy of science. 


Great Building for Chicago 
Suburban Church 

A $350,000 building was dedicated Jan. 
22 by River Forest, IIL, Presbyterian 
church, led by Rev. W. H. Marbach. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by Dr. 
Cleland B. McAfee, of McCormick semi- 
nary. 


Dr. W. T. Ellis in 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dr. William T. Ellis, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., recently delivered a series of lectures 
at First Presbyterian church, Columbia, 
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S. C. His general subject was “Bible 
Lands.” This feature was part of a pro- 
gram adopted by First church upon its 
completion three years ago of a new audi- 
torium. This program has already brought 
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to Columbia Dr. Charles L. Goodell of 
New York city and Mr. Mel Trotter of 
Grand Rapids. While in Columbia Dr. 
Ellis was asked to address several schools 
and clubs, and he also spoke before the 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26. 

SUPPOSE each city has its most aris- 

tocratic woman’s club. In Pittsburgh 
it is probably the Twentieth Century club. 
Having a friend at court, I was privileged 
to hear Count Hermann Keyserling lec- 
ture on 
“Where Are 
We Going?” 
For nearly 
one hour and a half he preached about the 


Count Keyserling Pleads for 
Spiritual Philosophy 


supreme value of the individual soul. He 
pleaded with America to move out from 
a mechanical base to a spiritual age. He 


is hopeful that youth, breaking with the 
crusted past, may make some contribu- 
tion, but there is nothing to encourage one 
in the present scientific and biological con- 
ception of sex. Science is only the gram- 
mar, the poet puts soul into words. That 
is what youth must do. A knowledge of 
the technique of music is necessary, but 
not enough; with the individual soul the 
real musician must put spirituality into his 
work. Keyserling fears our American 
comfort; we need struggle. He fears easy 
education; we must to think. In- 
stead of progressing to a more spiritual 
age, it is quite possible that we may sink 
to lower levels; indeed, that is sure to hap- 
pen unless we let our souls come to flower. 
Mass education means little; social service 
little: mean little; the 
thing that counts is the development of in- 


learn 


means comforts 


dividual soul. Death its 


sure. People and 
ideas die, but first they lose youth, get 
rigid, and fail to function in a lively man 


ner. The last word of the old becomes the 
first word of the as the 
word of Judaism became the first word of 
Christianity. Now the last word of mech 
anism must become the first word of our 
new age. Freedom of choice is impera- 
We must clearly and _ think 
straight and then choose the path of soul 
development. If we only knew it, we are 
just ready to live. Ali that has gone be- 
fore is only the tuning up of the instru- 
ment; now let us play the melody. 


new, even final 


tive. see 


* * * 


French Theology and 
Russian Ikons 

Count Keyserling told a good story of 
a French woman, who, much worried over 
hell, went to her confessor. “Is there a 
hell?” she asked. The good and witty 
priest replied: “My dear madame, there 
most certainly is a hell because the church 
teaches it—but, by the mercy of God, 
there is nobody in it.” In Russia Count 
Keyserling shown a picture of a 
church. Machines replaced saints in all 
the ikons and even the throne of God was 
filled with a machine. The folly of this 
was indicated. The biographer of Lenin 
laments that men like Lenin cannot be 
built like machinery instead of being born 
I heard it said that the count 
received one thousand dollars for this lec- 
ture, for telling the rich women of Pitts- 
burgh to discount comfort, but maybe that 


was 


ol woman. 


is only rumor; one hears so many rumors. 
* * * 


Dr. Gifford Gordon 
On Prohibition 

Dr. Gifford Gordon, of Australia, got 
the Hungry club by the ears last Monday 
morning, and, from all sides, we hear of 
the striking prohibition speech which he 
made. In these large eastern cities one 
hears many objections to enforced dry- 
ness, but Dr. Gordon made an eloquent 
plea for the United States to hang on, at 
least, until Australia secures prohibition. 
he address of last Monday did much to 
confirm our best impressions of the value 
of a dry nation. 

— a 

Al Smith and the 
Encyclical 

Pittsburgh is a rock-ribbed republican 
stronghold. Yet we are near enough to 
the empire state to understand the ground- 
swell for Al Smith for president. How- 
ever, the pope’s encyclical would seem to 
do Governor Smith no good. This is not 
a good time in the world’s unfolding his- 
tory to insist upon having a monopoly on 
truth. No one church knows it all. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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South Carolina legislature, which was in 
session. The breadth of these programs 
featured by the Presbyterians of Columbia 
is indicated by the fact that 76 congrega- 
tions were represented in Dr. Ellis’ audi- 
ences. 


New York Trinity Rectory 
Donated to Mission 

The four-story brownstone dwelling 
which for 46 years served as the residence 
of the rector of Trinity Episcopal church, 
New York city, has been given over to the 
church mission of help, an organization of 
the Episcopal diocese of New York for 
aiding wayward girls. Dr. Morgan Dix 
lived there 37 years and Bishop Manning 
9 years. 


Lutheran Students to Support 
Seminary in Russia 

The Lutheran student association of 
America has entered upon a campaign to 
raise money throughout the school year 
for the support of the Lutheran theologi- 
cal seminary at Leningrad, Russia. 


New Methodist Church 
For Oklahoma City 

A new $200,000 building is in process 
of erection for the Wesley Methodist 
church, Oklahoma City, Okla., to which 
Rev. William F. Hovis ministers. 


Commemorate “Heavenly Birthday” 
Of Frances E. Willard 

Thousands of meetings on Feb. 7 in this 
country and in 52 foreign countries com- 
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memorated the “heavenly birthday” of 
Frances E. Willard, as the members of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
designate the date on which Miss Willard 
died in 1898. The organization which she 
helped to build and of which she was the 
leader for 20 years now numbers 600,000 
members in the United States and a mil. 
lion members in foreign lands on every 
continent. - 


New York Methodists Visit Historic 
Spots of Denomination 

In a series of “visits to points of Meth- 
odist historic interest’ the New York 
Methodist historical society spent its first 
evening at John street church, New York. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. F. B 
Upham, pastor at John street, on “The 
First 25 Years of Methodism”; by Rev. 
R. W. Sockman on “The 25 Years of 
Methodism Just Ahead of Us”; and by 
Carl H. Fowler on “A Rare Collection of 
Wesleyan Prints.” 


A New Type of Evangelism 
At Manhattan, Kan. 

For three weeks, shortly before Christ- 
mas, six protestant churches of Manhat- 
tan, Kan., united for special meetings un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Allyn K. Foster, 
student secretary of the education society 
of the Northern Baptist convention. “Dr. 
Foster interpreted modern religion so 
constructively and helpfully that even 
conservative church people were won by 
him and were made to see that there is no 
real conflict between science and religion. 
On the other hand, he was profoundly 
helpful to students and professors who 
had a materialistic view of the universe 
and were losing their hold on religion. 
The greatest good accomplished was 
among the young people. He spoke almost 
daily to the junior and senior high school 
students and the influence of his thought 
and life made itself felt throughout the 


student body. A college young people’s 
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union service held on Sunday evening was 
attended by over 900 college students. The 
last week he spoke daily to the college 
group and held many personal conferences 
with students and professors.” 


Santa Barbara Methodist 
Church Has New Home 

Late in December Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Methodist church, ministered to by Rev. 
Samuel Hughes, dedicated its new $265,000 
plant. Bishop C. W. Burns preached the 
sermon. In the evening a large crowd 
greeted Dr. Helms, of First church, Los 
Angeles, and on the Wednesday follow- 
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ing a great communion service was held 
under the auspices of the ministerial union 
of the city. Dr. T. T. Lew, of China, as- 
sisted in this service. 


William Adams Brown Says Knowledge 
Leads Back to Jesus 

Latest developments in science and gen- 
eral knowledge are bringing men closer to 
true Christian faith instead of carrying 
them away from the teachings of Jesus, 
as many leaders believe, according to Prof. 
William Adams Brown, who preached on 
that theme recently at Union theological 
seminary. “It is true,” he said, “that until 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Toronto, January 26. 
i YLOGICAL COLLEGES in Can- 
ada have undergone a great shaking up 
of late and some serious losses. The sud- 
den removal by death of Prof. William 
Morgan of Queen’s theological college de- 
prives us of an out- 
Death of Professor standing teacher. The 
W. Morgan president of the uni- 
versity has called at- 
tention to the little group of remarkable 
teachers who thirty years ago were in the 
pastorate of parishes in the Scottish coun- 
ty of Ayrshire. These men constituted a 
group of friends, and from the group 
American colleges have gained vast en- 
richment of New Testament scholarship. 
Prof. Ernest F. Scott was the first to come 
across the Atlantic to Queen’s college, 
Kingston, whence he removed to Union 
theological seminary. He had succeeded 
in luring his friend, Prof. Morgan, to be- 
come his associate in Queen's, while an- 
other of the group, Prof. James Moffat, 
has now become a world figure though 
his center of activity will also be in 
Union. William Morgan speedily estab- 
lished a position of eminence in the Ca- 
nadian church, and, both as preacher and 
as teacher, he exerted a great influence on 
all whom he touched. Shortly after com- 
ing to Canada he published his “Religion 
and Theology of St. Paul,” a book which 
marked the opening of a new chapter in 
Pauline studies. More recently he has 
published “The Nature and Right of Re- 
ligion.” His sudden removal leaves a gap 
which will not readily be filled, while a 
large circle of friends will find their life 
sadly impoverished through the interrup- 
tion of a valued fellowship. 
* * * 


Other 
Changes 

The retirement of the venerable and 
venerated Prof. Kilpatrick of Knox col- 
lege was followed by the transfer from 
Auburn seminary of Prof. John Baillie. 
he publication of his first book almost 
synchronized with his appointment to 
Union college, Toronto, which succeeds in 
the United church to the traditions of 
Knox. He has already secured a com- 
manding position in the regard of the col- 
leges and the church, and there opens up 
a promise of great and extending service 
to the Canadian church. Following close- 
ly on the coming of Prof. John Dow from 
Scotland for the chair of New Testament 
literature, this has served to compensate 
in some measure for the deep loss sus- 
tained by the removal this year of Prof. 


John T. McNeill to the department of 
church history in Chicago. Dr. McNeill 
had made a deep impression in the young 
college at Vancouver and later at Queen’s, 
and finally at Knox. Canada is sadly han- 
dicapped in the department of church his- 
tory by the successive removal of some of 
her outstanding teachers. Meanwhile the 
growing center of theological training at 
Halifax on the Atlantic coast has had to 
accept the removal of Prof. H. A. Kent to 
be principal of Queen’s and of Prof. J. A. 
Shaw to the chair of systematic theology 
at Auburn. These vacancies entered into 
the general scheme of adjustments follow- 
ing on the completion of church union. 
Dr. W. G. Watson of Mount Allision suc- 
ceeds to the work of Dr. Kent, while Prof. 
John Line, one of our most promising 
younger thinkers, has found a wider field 
of a rapidly growing influence now that he 
has succeeded to the chair vacated by 
Prof. Shaw. Dr. Shaw left a deep impres- 
sion on the younger ministry of the east, 
and his career in the American church will 
be watched by a large circle of Canadian 
disciples. Prof. W. Orton takes to St. 
Andrews’ college, Saskatchewan, a rich 
vein of Hebrew scholarship and devotion. 
. ££ 2 

Church Union—Roman 
and Anglican 

Two events are deeply stirring the minds 
of the Canadian churches—the papal en- 
cyclical and the report of the Malines con- 
ferences. The papal encyclical raised in a 
fresh form the question which has agitated 
the Canadian Presbyterians. Does the 
identity of a church find expression in the 
succession of authority through its courts 
and ministry, or is it adequately main- 
tained by the survival of some groups of 
people who were members in that church? 
In severing fellowship with the general 
assembly and the courts of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Canada, the non-concurring 
congregations, according to the view both 
of church and state, ceased to belong to 
that church; they were authorized to form 
a “church of the non-concurring congrega- 
tions of the Presbyterian church in Can- 
ada.” What that new church is and what 
its name will be is still a matter of dispute, 
and this is not the place for debating it. 
But the papal encyclical presents the same 
issue. The idea of succession is, accord- 
ing to the papal creed, realized only in the 
church which has maintained its succes- 
sion through a continuous transmission of 
authority and ministerial ordination, all in 
communion with the Roman see. 

Ernest THOMAS. 
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recently the science that was purely ana- 
lytical and considered things as separate 
and unrelated parts did tend to lead us 
away from the Master. But now psychol- 
ogy, with its theory of integration, is em- 
phasizing the need of a unifying purpose 
and is phrasing anew the old ideas of con- 
version and faith. Many people still are 
inclined to doubt the value to our com- 
plex machine age of any concept of exist- 
ence that is as simple as the philosophy of 
Jesus. They have not yet learned that all 
the complexity of this day must represent 
a plan—that parts are valueless unless they 
are parts of the whole.” 


Priests Help Michigan 
Rector Celebrate 

When Rev. Cecil C. Purton, rector of 
Episcopal church, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., recently celebrated the 30th anni- 
versary of his ordination in the church, 
friends of the rector from other churches, 
several local ministers and two Catholic 
shared the celebration with Dr. 


(race 


priests 


Purton. 


Dr. Grenfell Says Modern 
Youth Is Chivalrous 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, explorer, sur- 
geon and builder of a civilization, was in 
Chicago recently, his chief purpose being 
to raise funds for the remarkable pioneer- 
ing work he has been doing in Labrador 
for nearly a generation. Of his activities 
he spoke modestly, but indicated its gen- 
eral scope in these few words: “We have 
five hospitals, and cooperative marketing 
and buying societies and schools and two 
large orphanages.” He ministers to about 
5,000 fishermen. Of modern youth he had 
something optimistic to say. “Youth to- 
day,” he believes, “is the most chivalrous 
that ever existed. Of course, young peo- 
ple do not like to have doctrines shoved 
down their throats, but that is nothing 
against them.” 


Prof. David Smith in 
Better Health 

For several months Prof. David Smith, 
famous author of “The Days of His Flesh” 
and other books, has been in uncertain 
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he is again at work upon his great com- 
mentary soon to be published. 


Gipsy Smith Visits 
Los Angeles 

Gipsy Smith, evangelist, held a series of 
meetings in Los Angeles, Cal., during Jan- 
uary. The campaign was conducted by 
the Y. M. C. A., and many local churches 
joined forces. 


Methodist Missions Council to 
Meet in Philadelphia 
Evangelism, the problems of city and 


rural work, church extension, church- | 
building, the new educational policy of | 
the anti-saloon league, theological cur- 


ricula and other subjects will be discussed 
at a meeting of the Methodist home mis- 
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sions council of eastern United States, to 
be held at Arch Street Methodist church, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20-22. Among the 
speakers scheduled are: Bishops Berry, 
Thirkield and McConnell, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, Prof. E. A. Steiner, Prof. G. 
Bromley Oxnam and Dr. Ernest H. Cher- 
rington. 


Bishop C. P. Anderson Paid 
High Honor by Church . 

Bishop Charles P. Anderson, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Chicago, has been 
selected to deliver the sermon at the open- 
ing session of the 49th triennial general 
convention of the Episcopal church, which 
will convene in Washington, D. C., next 
autumn. 


Richmond Baptist Churches 
May Merge 

It is announced that First Baptist and 
Grace Baptist churches of Richmond, Va., 
may soon merge. This would create a 
congregation of 3,000 members. 


A Famous University 
Bible Class 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., Prof. T. M. 
(“Father”) Iden carries on his “Upper 
Room Bible classes.” This Great Heart 
and spiritual teacher has profoundly af- 
fected thousands of young men for the 
higher things of life. His “boys” are scat- 
tered all over the world, teachers, mission- 
aries, ministers, physicians, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and “Father” Iden manages to keep 
in communication with them through his 
magic “Upper Room bulletin.” 


Episcopal Rescue Mission 
Celebrates 

The second anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Calvary rescue mission, New 
York, was celebrated Feb. 1. At this 
meeting Rev. S. M. Shoemaker, Jr., rec- 
tor of Calvary Episcopal church, under 
whose auspices the mission is carried on, 
was the chief speaker, but brief testi- 
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monies were given by men whose lives 
had been changed there. The total at- 
tendance at the mission during 1927 was 


over 14,000. 


Florida Minister Accepts 
London Pastorate 

Rev. H. Ingham, pastor of First Meth- 
odist church, Winter Park, Fla., an- 
nounced to his board a few days ago that 
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he would close his ministry in Florida to 
accept a call to the Highbury Quadrant 
Congregational church in London, Eng. 
He will begin his new work next May. 


Over Two Million Catholics 
In China 

The number of baptized Roman Cath- 
olics in China is 2,394,962, according to a 
report quoted in the Mission Field. The 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, January 28. 

TTACK is an effective press-agent! 

The insinuations against our distin- 
guished English visitor and the cancella- 
tion of one of her engagements in Boston 
only increased the interest in the two ad- 

dresses which 
The Timely Message of she gave. 
Maude Royden Rarely has 

Symphony hall 
held a larger audience than that which 
greeted her, under the auspices of the 
Community church, on Jan. 8, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. With not an 
allusion to the attacks, she held her 3,500 
hearers by a logical and reverent argument 
for the reality and permanence of religion 
and prayer. She showed that the mechan- 
istic interpretation of the universe, which, 
by the reign of law, seemed to exclude 
personality, human as well as divine, had 
had the practical result of making man 
master of his environment. Why, then, 
should he fear the application of law to 
the mind itself by modern psychology? 
As the aviator casts himself on the air and 
flies, so the human mind may trust and 
use the infinite reality to which it is 
clearly akin! It gave one a fresh convic- 
tion of the indestructibility of religion. 
The Community church of Boston has 
been regarded as the extreme of liberalism. 
Its success reveals the number who have 
shaken off traditional forms of faith yet 
thirst for a practical religion. And if the 
response to Miss Royden reveals their real 
spirit, then they seek and grasp, while 
avoiding the conventional terms of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, the same personal ex- 
perience of an infinite reality. A letter 
from the archbishop of Canterbury to 
Bishop Slattery denied that Miss Royden 
favored “companionate marriage.” The 
charge that she smoked cigarettes was a 
trivial reason for refusal to hear her. Yet 
I have been surprised that so many—the 
director of a great boys’ club, the secre- 
tary of a eugenics society, the state super- 
intendent of a liberal denomination—ex- 
press themselves as feeling that a preacher 
ought not to smoke. In England it may 
be different, but the American conscience 
seems still sensitive regarding the habit. 
The scientific facts regarding the effect of 
tobacco given in the book, “How To 
Live,” published by the Life Extension 
institute, deserve consideration 

* 7 + 

Does It End Discussion 
Of Unity? 

The pope's encyclical on the union of 
Christendom takes the position which 
~very well-informed person knew that 
Rome must still take: Only by submission 
to the earthly representative of Christ can 
reunion come! But why did he feel it 
necessary to speak? A newspaper man re- 


marked to me: “It is a tribute to the suc- 
cess of the Stockholm and Lausanne con- 
ferences and of the whole federation move- 
ment.” “Pan-Christians” may accept the 
apt term by which the pope designates 
them! A leading Baptist shrewdly ob- 
served that the encyclical was a warning 
to members of the Roman church against 
“pan-Christianism.” In January the At- 
lantic Monthly began a series of articles, 
purporting to be written by a priest, 
which, if genuine, reveal the existence of 
men within that church who dare to ques- 
tion and criticize. The writer says: “The 
abuses which I attempt to delineate refer 
no more to the church than they do to 
Christ. They are the barnacles which have 
grown upon the bark of Peter through 
long centuries. I am writing, therefore, 
in the hope that those in authority may 
come to see the necessity of dry-docking.” 
Is there any hope of such a result? The 
writer of the introduction, John Hearley, 
formerly at least a Catholic layman, ex- 
plains: “The priest-professor was one of 
a growing number of Catholic clergymen 
who in their own consciences were inter- 
preting the church in terms of personal 
experience and modern science. . . . ‘Why 
has this state of things been kept a close 
secret?’ I asked_a Catholic physician. ‘Be- 
cause Catholic modernists . .. hope for a 
peaceful religious revolution within the 
church itself. Were they to reveal them- 
selves at this premature date, they, like 
Luther or the more recent Loisy, would 
be forced from the church. Their Catho- 
lic influence would be gone.’” 
* * * 


A Church Independent 
But Interdenominational 

The Union church of Watertown, Mass., 
was recognized on Jan. 26 by an inter- 
denominational council of 21 churches, 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, and Unitarian. Its 
field has a growing protestant population. 
Members of all communions were advised 
to join it, at least as affiliated members. 
The church was advised to send “frater- 
nal delegates” to the associations of all de- 
nominations. The denominational boards 
were advised to assist it jointly to secure 
a student as director of religious educa- 
tion. The frank discussion was illuminat- 
ing. The historical significance of the oc- 
casion was often noted. Denominational- 
ism itself, it was said, may be passing. The 
thirty or more union churches in Massa- 
chusetts will be encouraged in their pur- 
pose to be interdenominational rather than 
undenominational. Great credit is due to 
the pastor, Rev. J. W. Barnett, and his 
people for the progress of the past seven 
years which has won for them such recog- 
nition. 


E. TaLtMapceE Root. 
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same report states that in a quarter of a 
century the number of converts has in- 
creased more than three-fold. 


Now It Is Drew 
University 

Through the gift of Leonard D. Bald- 
win and Arthur J. Baldwin, of East 
Orange, N. J., a college of liberal arts to 
be known as Brothers college, with a reci- 
tation building costing a half-million and 
an endowment of one million, will be 
established at Madison, N. J., in connec- 
tion with Drew theological seminary, and 
action was also taken to change the name 
of that institution to Drew university. The 
name Brothers college was selected to 
commemorate the two brothers who are 
making possible the establishment of the 
college. For several years the question 
of changing the name of Drew has been 
under consideration. Announcement is also 
made of another bequest of $118,000 to the 
institution by Ellis L. Phillips, of New 
York City. 


Disciples Foundation At 
Vanderbilt University 

The Disciples Vanderbilt foundation 
was organized by a group of Disciples 
from Nashville and middle Tennessee 
during the summer of 1927 and launched 
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in active work at the beginning of the 
following school year. Prof. George N. 
Mayhew has been called as director of 
the new foundation and as professor of 
church administration, a new chair made 
possible by the foundation in the school 
of religion. 


National Drama Week 
This Month 

In order to bring to the general public 
the work accomplished by the Drama 
League of America in the 18 years of its 
existence, Feb. 12-18 will be observed as 
National Drama week. 


Dr. Reese Heads Unitarian 
Association 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, of Chicago, has 
been chosen to head the committee for the 
general conference of the American Uni- 
tarian association in 1929. The secretary- 
ship of the Western Unitarian conference 
was taken up in 1919 by Dr. Reese and 
since then he has had headquarters in Chi- 
cago, where he has become closely iden- 
tified with the city’s life. 


Near East Relief Seeks 
Six Million 
At the recent 


annual meeting of the 


trustees of the Near East relief organiza- 
tion it was voted to ask the public for a 





















“‘Radiant with light and heat”’ 


The Impatience of a Parson 


By H. R. L. SHEPPARD —Just Fublished in America 


What the Press is Already Saying 


From the Churchman (New York) 


Whether or not one can catch Mr. Sheppard's winning quality is doubtful, but even the most 
disapproving and rigorous legalist will feel the charm of the book and join hands with the 
author in his sense of fundamental impatience, however he disagrees with the suggested 


solution. 


From the New Outlook (Toronto) 


It is the chief significance of this book that it comes from one who has himself been immensely 
successful in a = oo where organized Christianity has been hard put to it to keep things going. 
“Dick” Sheppard has made his church the heart of Christian London, and it is out of his 
astounding, spectacular success that there comes the deep and divine discontent that runs 


through the pages of this book. 


From the Christian Advocate (New York) 


This book is not only a book, but an “event.” Nothing could be more encouraging than the 
evidence of a vital Christianity which is given by the reception and sale of this’book. It is hot 
from the heart and as radiant with light and heat as a mass of glowing steel shot out from a 


furnace. 


From the Religious Book Club (New York) 


It is an arresting volume, written at white heat, pulsating with an impetuous passion for a 
Church more in accord with the spirit of Christ and more effectual in revealing him to the world. 


Price $2.00 (We Pay Postage) 


Let us take care of your orders for books that are help- 
ing to mould a new world. Ours is a SERVICE. 
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\ BOOK 
SERVICE 

440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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for 1927 


“The Story of Philosophy,”’ pub- 
lished two years ago, comes 
out first for 1927 in non-fiction 
books. 


The subjects that have interested the 
public most during the year, accord- 
ing to the best-seller reports of 
non-fiction, may be roughly classi- 
fied as philosophy, biography, auto- 
biography, games, travel, 
and social interpretation. 


science 


Two authors have each two books on 
the 1927 lists. Warwick Deeping’s 
“Doomsday” and “Sorrell and Son” 
are third and fourth in fiction. 
Richard Halliburton’s “The Royal 
Road Romance” and “The 
Glorious Adventure” are seventh 
and eighth in non-fiction. 


to 


These lists of best selling books during 
1927 are compiled from the monthly Books 
of the Month lists. These, in turn, are based 
upon reports from over a hundred representa- 
tive booksellers in all parts of the country, 
as to the best selling books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, in their stores each month. 


The Best Sellers of 1927 
in Order of Sales 


FICTION 


“Ex_wen Gantay.” By Sinclair Lewis. 
By Booth Tarkington. 


By Warwick Deeping. 


“Tae Prurocnat.” 
“Doomspay.” 


“SORRELL AND Son.” 


By Warwick Deeping 
By Mazo De La Roche. 


“Lost Ecrasy.” 


“Jauna.” 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
By Edith Wharton 


*“Tomontnow Monnina.” 


“Twiuient Steep.” 


By Anne Parrish. 
“Tae Ovo Countess.” By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. 


“A Goop Woman.” By Louis Bromfield 


NON-FICTION 


“Tue Srony 


Puttosorny.”’ 
Durant. 


or By Will 


“Naroteon.”” By Emil Ludwig. 


“Revoir in THe Desert.” By T. E. Law- 
rence. 

“Tnapen Horn.” By Alfred Aloysius Horn 
and Ethelreda Lewis. 

“We.” By Charles A. Lindbergh. 


“Ask Me Anotnen.” By Julian Spafford 
and Lucien Esty. 
“Tue Rovar Roap 
Richard Halliburton. 

“Tue Girontous Apventune.” 
Halliburton. 

“Way We Besave Like Human Bernes.” 
By George A. Dorsey. 

“Mortnen Inpta."’ By Katherine Mayo 


To Romance.” By 


By Richard 


We can Supply 
any of these 


Onnistian Century 
JES 


440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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The 


fund sufficient to care for all the children 
in its orphanages and in subsidized homes 
until they reach the age of 16. The num- 
ber of children multiplied by the number 
of years each must be supported and 
trained totals 28,600 “child years,” and the 
sum needed makes a total of $6,000,000. 
When this goal is reached the general_ap- 
peals from the organization which during 
the twelve years of its existence has saved 
a million lives, a disproportionately large 
number of whom were children, will cease. 


Chicago Greets Dr. Fosdick 
With Overflow Meetings 

The high peak in the year's series of 
services at the Sunday Evening club, Chi- 
cago, is the coming, usually in midwinter, 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Jan. 29 
was Fosdick day this year, and more than 
a thousand people were turned away from 
Orchestra hall and referred to a local 
hotel where arrangements had been made 
whereby about that number could listen 
to his message over radio. Dr. Fosdick’s 
subject this year was “The Age of Re- 
volt,” and in the course of his address he 
said: “The saddest sight in this genera- 
tion is of the men and women who have 
run away from their old-fashioned faith 
and have ended up with no faith at all.” 
He discussed also, among other subjects, 
the modern revolt against old fashioned 
family life, giving a severe jolt however 
to companionate marriage. 


Three Baltimore Churches 
May Become One 

There is serious discussion of the merg- 
ing of three Episcopal churches of Balti- 
more. The churches concerned are Christ 
church, Church of the Ascension and the 
congregation worshiping at the pro-cathe- 
dral. If the plan materializes, 1700 com- 
municants will be affected. 


Episcopal Church Reports 
Increased Membership 

An increase of 18,000 communicants in 
the Episcopal church in America during 
1927 is revealed in the 1928 year book, just 
published. The report estimates the total 
number of confirmed members of the 
church at 1,218,941. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Suicide, by Ruth Shonle Cavan. 
Chicago Press, $3.00. 

How We Got Our Bible and How to Use It. 
American Press, Beirut, Syria, $0.75. 

You Can’t Live Your Own Life, by Edgar A. 
Guest. Reilly & Lee. 

The Science of Religion, An 
Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh. Holt 

New Solutions of New Testament 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of 
Press, $2.00. 

New Testament Word Studies, by Ernest D. Bur- 
ton, edited by Harold R. Willoughby. University 
of Chicago Press, $2.00. 

After-Dinner Speeches and How to Make Them, 
by Wilbur D. Nesbit. Reilly & Lee. 

South America Looks at the United States, 
Clarence H. Haring. Macmillan, $2.50. 

China, Yesterday and Today, compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co., $2.40. 

Invisible Government, by William 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Relationships, as Orientation Course for 
College Freshmen and Highe School Seniors, by 
Walter G. Clippinger. Nelson, $1.50. 

Case Studies in Community Organization, by Wal- 
ter W. Pettit. Century, $2.25. 

The Prophets, by Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 
son. 

Old Testament Drama, or Dramatic Readings from 
Hebrew Literature, edited by M. W. Thomas. 
Nelson. 


University of 
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Problems, by 
Chicago 


by 


Bennett 
Monro. 
Student 
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Comfort 


without extravagance 


Great 
Northern 


Hotel 


Dearborn St., from Jackson to Quincy 
Chicago 


. 


HE “Comfortable Great 

Northern” is in Chicago’s 
central business section, within 
one block of State Street, the 
great shopping thoroughfare, 
and close to the theater, 
financial and wholesale dis- 
tricts. Field Museum, Art 
Institute and Soldier Field 
Stadium are within walking 
distance. 


goo Large, Bright, Livable 
Rooms $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $5, 
and a few extra large corner 
rooms at slightly higher prices. 
For two persons in any room 
the additional cost is only $1 
a day. No extra charge over 
main restaurant prices for 
service of meals in guest rooms. 


Garage near. Guests’ cars de- 
livered without service charge. 





EUROPE 


Cathedrals Festivals 
Orchestral, Operatic, Chamber Music 


PALESTINE 


with our Church Travel Club 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, Inc. 
51 W. 49th Street Box R New York City 


‘Church Furniture | 
Globecraft Sbops 


H Since 1876 





Art 








| Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell | 
us your ne Before you buy—compare! 


} 
Globe Furniture ASfg. Co. | 
18 Park Place | 


Rortbville, Micb. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 
ton Pron Pacor 00 You. Peete fre 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1104 South 4th St. Greenville. Llinois 
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Living Ideas 


Opening the pages of 
The Christian Century each week is, to 
me, just like walking into a great library. 
You notice that I say library; not book- 
store. Some book-stores are hectic places. 
They pile great mounds of “best sellers” 
in front of you, and by the time your eyes 
have become adjusted to the chromatic 
covers, and you are beginning to decipher 
the title, they cart them away to make 
room for the next sensation. 


I don’t care much for 
that kind of excitement. I prefer libraries. 
Of course, [ mean good libraries. They 
have the best of the new books on their 
shelves, and generally the librarian has 
better luck telling what the good new 
ones are than I have. But they also show 
the books that proved their worth last 
year, and the year before that. And there 
are a lot of those old-timers that I haven’t 
had a chance to read yet, but that I mean 
to read some day. I thank the library 
for reminding me of them. 


Well, the book pages of 
The Christian Century affect me in much 
the same fashion. I got to thinking about 
that last week when I paged through that 
February Book Survey. There were the 
new books—seven pages of them in the 
discerning reviews, and another page in 
that advertisement of the four books that 
the Christian Century Book Service is 
recommending for February. 


Sometimes I think that 
there is more real information about a 
book tucked away in those Book Service 
recommendations than in the ordinary 
hook review. 





There were other new 
books mentioned, too—many of them 
sound as though they would be worth 
both time and money. Cokesbury pre- 
sented six; Abingdon is beginning to hit 
the bass drum for a new book by Stanley 
Jones (and no wonder!); Century con- 
centrates on a single volume; Willett, 
Clark & Colby is trying to do justice to 
six different titles all at once. 


But there were the old 
books, as well. For instance, I turned a 
page and there was a modest little re- 
minder of the devotional books of Mrs. 
Herman. Well, it was just like browsing 
among the library stacks and coming on 
the familiar titles on the shelves. Of 
course I knew about Mrs. Herman’s 
“Creative Prayer.” It is one of the books 
I have been meaning to read for months; 
years, probably. Yet it had slipped from 
my mind. My first impulse was to send 
in an order for “Creative Prayer,” just 
as, if I had actually been in a library and 
stumbled on it, my impulse would have 
been to take the book to some quiet 
corner and start reading. 












That's the sort of thing 
Imean. I read all about the new books 
as they are published. I know I can’t 


The 

afford to miss them. But I also like Christion 
, atury 

to read about the old books Pye i: 
again. For I figure that if Dearborn St., 
they still advertise them Chicago 


after they are a year or 
so old, there must be 
something in them 
that makes them 
worth men- 
tioning. 

A. D. T. 


I would like to have 

you send a sample copy 
of the current Issue 
(February 9) 
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